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Just what to eat is sometimes a 
problem, but what to drink with it 
never is. Coke is so good— 
right in its own frosty bottle. 
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THE FIFTH STEP—A Challenge 


by Mark Nichols 
President 
American Vocational Associ =tion 


HINKING PERSONS DOWN THROUGH THE AGES have continued to 

the old truism—aAll too often the most worthwhile things in life a: 
appreciated. 

This complements the statement, We never miss the water ‘till the well goes dry, 

Those of us professionally engaged in vocational education believe—-yes, it 
goes beyond belief—we know that such education is one of the most worthwhile 
things in life for a high percentage of Americans. It has been the primary factor 
in making us the best fed and best clothed people on earth. It was one of the 
chief contributors in helping us to conquer tyranny and win World Wor Il. {t 
has been essentially responsible for enabling us to build good homes, own fine 
automobiles, listen to radios, watch television, and live somewhat leisurely because 
of the numerous gadgets made by skillful hands, and which have removed much 
of the drudgery from work. Indeed people living in nations without good pro- 
grams in vocational education are still tilling their land with a crooked stick, 
traveling on dirt roads or paths and enjoy few of the luxuries of life which are so 
commonplace in every day living in the United States. The “know how” centered 
in vocational education has been one of the primary factors in keeping new 
horizons on America’s economic frontier for many years. 

Can it be because of these many contributions that vocational education is 
becoming a taken-for-granted program in our society and is no longer properly 
appreciated? One would think so when he hears such statements as: “We're 
spending too much on frills such as vocational education—let us get back to the 
three R’s,” or “Let the local community finance vocational education—it is not a 
matter of state or national concern.” 

These statements are frightening to intelligent people. Civilizations in the 
past have fallen because wells of basic human necessities were allowed to go dry 
through carelessness, negligence and indifference. 

Prosser, Allen and other pioneers of modern programs in vocational education 
emphasized in their day the four-step procedure in vocational instruction, namely: 
(1) Prepare the learner; (2) teach the job—the skill and related information; 
(3) learner performance under a practical situation; (4) proper supervision of the 
performance. 

If these venerated leaders were alive today they undoubtedly would add a 
fifth step—the teaching involved in the first four steps is not complete until those 
concerned with financing the instruction have a proper understanding and appre- 
ciation of its worth. This involves constant vigilance on the part of teachers, 
teacher trainers, supervisors and administrators of vocational education, to help 
all people in the community to understand and appreciate the worth of the 
program. Private industry understands this necessity only too well and spends 
millions of dollars annually in advertising the worth of its products. 

Vocational education, a publicly supported activity for the most part, also 
owes its supporting public the courtesy of becoming better acquainted with the 
worth of its product—good training. 

In 1871 Ralph Waldo Emerson said in effect that “a man who makes a better 
mouse trap than his neighbor though he builds his house in the woods, the 
world will make a beaten path to his door.” Today, 82 years later, our society 


>peat 
least 


has become so complex that Emerson would have to add—the man must first tell § 


the world about the trap if he expects the world to beat a path to his door. 

A wise-cracker once remarked, “T‘is written in tooteronomy that he who tootheth 
not his own horn the same will not be tooted.” 

The greatest teacher of us all in one of the finest sermons ever preached, 
said, “Neither do men light a candle and put it under a bushel but on a candle- 
stick and it giveth light unto all that are in the house. . . . Let your light so shine 
before men that they may see your good works.” 


Those who stand in the watch towers of vocational education, and that means ™ 


every one of us professionally engaged in this work, owe an obligation to take 
the opportunity in the year ahead to inform the world about the value of good 
programs in vocational education. We have not taught until the fifth step is 
completed. 

May the flame of vocational education shine brightly from a high candle- 
stick in ‘54! 
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Chicago Convention 


HIS ISSUE OF THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 
T’ is devoted primarily to reporting activities of the 
47th Annual Vocational Convention held at Chicago. 
There were 3,308 in attendance. More commercial 
exhibits—145 in all—were on display than ever before 
in the history of the AVA. We have received scores of 
letters commenting favorably on the convention and 
the splendid manner in which our Chicago and Illinois 
friends organized it. 


1954, 1955, 1956 Conventions 


The 1954 Convention will be held in San Francisco, 
California, December 3-7. Other AVA _ convention 
cities and dates are: 

1955—Atlantic City, New Jersey, December 5-9. 
1956—The Golden Anniversary—50th Vocational 


Convention—St. Louis, Missouri, Decem- 
ber 3-7. 


See AF of L Letter 


On page 36 of this JouRNAL is copy of letter written 
by James A. Brownlow, President, Metal Trades De- 
partment, American Federation of Labor and Chair- 
man of the AF of L Sub-Commitee on Vocational Edu- 
cation. We hope you will read this leter. It contains 
encouraging statements. Through the years—even prior 
to 1910—the American Federation of Labor has played 
an important role in encouraging the development of 
a sound, economically practical and educationally 
effective program of vocational education. AF of L 
leaders and officials played a very important part in 
securing federal aid for vocational education, which 
culminated in the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 
1917. Yes, the American Federation of Labor has been 
for many years vitally concerned with the development 
of a sound program of vocational education. We hope 
vocational leaders throughout the nation will cooper- 
ate wholeheartedly with AF of L officials in their efforts 
to make vocational education more effective. This can 
best be done by establishing strong representative labor- 
management advisory commitees somewhat in keeping 
with the general suggestions contained in AVA’s bulle- 
tin dealing with this subject. 


School Board Journal Article 


May we call your attention to the very splendid 
article that appears on page 48 of the December 1953 
issue of the American School Board Journal? This 
article, Approaching Storms Threaten Federal Grants 
For Education, was writen by Elaine Exton. We com- 
mend it for your reading. 

It is our understanding that a future issue of the 
School Board Journal will carry another article by 
Miss Exton dealing with “Some W hys and Wherefores 
on Federal Grants For Education”. From reports we 
have had it will point up the significance to American 
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HEADQUARTERS: 


life of grants-in-aid to educational programs, including 
vocational education. We hope you will watch for this 
article. 


Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 


Rumor has it that President Eisenhower will request 
an extension of time for the final report of the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental relations. This will re- 
quire an amendment to Public Law 109 which defi- 
nitely states that the final report must be made not 
later than March 1, 1954. If an extension in time is 
approved by Congress, it will give the Commission 
more time to study grants-in-aid programs and will 
also avoid making a report during an election vear. 
Grants-in-aid programs could become quite a political 
issue. 


Appropriations for Fiscal 1954 


The Bureau of the Budget—which speaks for the 
President on Budget matters—will make its recom- 
mendations to National Congress around January 15. 
There is much indication that the Budget Bureau will 
again recommend a decrease in the appropriation for 
vocational education. 


AVA Program of Work 


In an early issue of the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
JourNAL, there will appear the AVA Program of Work 
which is in the last stages of development bv the 
Executive Committee. If you have suggestions for items 
to be included in the Program of Work for 1955, please 
let us have them. 


Executive Committee Members—Old and New 


You will note that the masthead of this issue of the 
JOURNAL carries the names of several new members of 
the Executive Committee. We are sure AVA members 
will give these new members splendid support, just as 
they did those who are retiring from office. It is with 
deep personal regret that we lose from the Executive 
Committee several individuals who are indeed devoted 
to the cause of vocational education and have given un- 
stintingly of their time to AVA. 


AVA Membership 


Officers of affiliated state vocational associations and 
State Directors of Vocational Education have been 
furnished the 1954 membership quotas for their respec- 
tive states. The quota for each state was established 
by the AVA Membership Committee and the Execu- 
tive Committee. It is hoped that each state will reach 


its quota. 
a 
a2 


Executive Secretary 
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In another week of united effort AVA members renewec 
friendships, reviewed progress, and together looked to 
the future. Join us now as we present 


The Chicago Convention Story 


by Henry F. Gilson 
Publicity Chairman 
1953 AVA Convention 
and Director of 
Special Services, 
Chicago Public Schools 


Hobart H. Sommers, General Chairman, 
1953. AVA Convention, and Assistant 
Superintendent in Charge of Vocation- 
al Education, Chicago Public Schools. 
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NTHUSIASM PREVAILED THROUGH- 

ouT the 47th Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Vocational 
Association, held at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, November 
22-27. 

As the world’s largest hostelry, 
with more than 3,000 rooms, the 
Conrad Hilton made it possible to 
hold the 1953 meetings, exhibits, 
and house every delegate—all under 
one roof. 

And one room, Hilton’s spacious 
Grand Ballroom, provided comfort 
and adequate audio-visual facilities 
to guests at the general sessions and 
the convention banquet. 

Record breaking convention fig- 
ures are obvious with the 3,308 bona 
fide registrations and 141 exhibit 
booths. There were 349 speakers 
appearing at 167 meetings, and 24 
halls in use throughout the week. 
Some 1,200 banqueteers were seated 
at tables of 10. The chairman of 
printing for the convention esti- 
mated that 10 tons of literature were 
dispensed. 

Many favorable comments were 
heard during the convention rela- 
tive to the excellent organization 
and detail in evidence. Plans were 
made immediately following the 
1952 Boston convention when Ho- 
bart H. Sommers, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools in Charge of 


Vocational Education in Chicago, 
was appointed General Convention 
Chairman. Meetings with conven- 
tion committees and AVA officials 
continued throughout the year in 
completing arrangements for the 
best convention possible. Dr. Som- 
mers’ experience and the splendid 
cooperation he received were re- 
flected in a smooth-running conven- 
tion program. 

Contributing constantly to the pre- 
convention framework, and appear- 
ing everywhere in action at the 
Hilton, were AVA President Martha 
Creighton and Dr. M. D. Mobley, 
Executive Secretary. Their calm but 
effective deliberations added charm 
and dynamic performance to a busy 
and widespread convention atmo- 
sphere. 

Donovan R. Armstrong, AVA 
Vice President for Distributive Edu- 
cation, presided at the opening gen- 
eral session on Monday evening. Dr. 
Benjamin C. Willis, Chicago’s new 
General Superintendent of Schools, 
welcomed the delegates. Speaking 
on What’s All the Fuss About?, Dr. 
Herold C. Hunt, Elliot Professor of 
Education at Harvard University 
(see page 14), paid a tribute to the 
organization with the words: 

“No group has more consistently 
been in the vanguard of construc. 
tive planning for American youth 





We asked the genial Conven- 
tion Chairman for a statement 
and he said: 


“Everyone has been very kind. My committee members 
have offered helpful cooperation of the highest level. The 
entire vocational staff and all of the directors, principals 
and teachers in the Chicago public schools have given their 
time and talents with enthusiasm in order to assure an 
outstanding convention for AVA.” 
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than the American Vocational Asso- 
cation.” 

Mrs. John G. Lee, President, 
League of Women Voters of the 
United States, discussed Citizen- 
ship-Vocation or Avocation, and 
made this pointed statement: 

“I believe the shaping of our 
destiny lies in large degree in the 
jinds and hearts of the teachers of 
this country.” 

Past presidents of the association 
and the presidents of the affiliated 
associations were recognized at the 
cond general session, with Roy G. 
Fales, AVA Vice President for In- 
dustrial Arts, presiding. Vernon L. 
Nickell, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, brought greet- 
ings from Illinois. 

Why I Support Vocational Educa- 
tion was explained by Congressman 
W. M. Abbitt of Virginia (see page 
10). He called on vocational edu- 
cators to inform Congress about 
their needs and to tell the American 
public about their programs. 

In his address on Vocational Prog- 
ress and World Peace the Honor- 
able Harold E. Stassen, Foreign 


Operations Administrator, ap- 
plauded the accomplishments of vo- 
cational educators in contributing 
to a higher standard of living for 
the nation through the teaching of 
skills. A musical program was pre- 
sented by the Lane Technical High 


Members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee 
stood in receiving 
line to greet con- 
vention delegates. 
Dr. Herold Hunt of 
Harvard posed here 
with AVA‘s gracious 


‘53 President Martha | 


Creighton, and the 
Superintendent of = 
Schools in Chicago, | 
Benjamin C. Willis. 


Below (I.): Harold E. Stassen, U. S. Foreign Operations Admin- 
istrator arrived to speak at the second general session with 
Dr. J. C. Wright, Consultant, Vocational Program Planning, Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs (r.): The smiling ladies are (I. to 
r.): Mrs. M. D. Mobley, Mrs. J. Warren Smith, Mrs. James H. 
Pearson, Mrs. E. L. Williams, Mrs. Roy Fales, Mrs. Mark Nichols, 
Mrs. Ralph Howard, Mrs. Watkins Abbitt, awaiting a session. 
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And we 
listened... 


The NVATA shown in Sunday session (I. to 
r.): Max Lampo, Past President; Leon 
Johnson, VP, Region 3; Joe R. Cuffman, 
VP, Region 2; Robert Wall, Luray, Va., 
1954 Pres.; S. F. Peterson, V.P., Reg. 5. 














Above (1): Home economics division 
gives attention to panel discussion 
after message from James H. Pear- 
son, Acting U. S. Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Vocational Education, front. 
Above (r): National Association of 
Guidance Supervisors and Counselor 
Trainers held Central Regional Conf. 


R.: Ralph C. Wenrich (standing, back 
to camera) joined the crowd out- 
side one meeting he planned for 
administrators. Far r.: Foreign 
visitors heard speeches through 
simultaneous translation system. 


Part of the audience at the 
Second General Session and 
Franklin J. Keller listen. 








. The Nominating Committee completed its very important assignment under the able 
re chairmanship of Russell K. Britton, Director of Voc-Ed, Denver, Colo., seated at left. 


We met in committees... 


The JOURNAL Editorial Board was so 
busy we couldn’t catch them all together 
at one time. Top: Guy O. Tollerud, Doro- 
thy Davis, Russell K. Britton, Lloyd 
Thorpe (advertising representative). In- 
set: standing, Maurice Baker, Arthur 
Walker; seated, William B. Logan, 
Bernice McCullar, both new members. 


Opp: Lewis Porter, Nooksack, Wash., 
and Leon Johnson, NVATA VP from 
Bemidji, Minn., discussed ideas for 
the newly-formed Ag Relations Com- 
mittee. Below: Research and Publi- 
cations C ittee pl d a book- 
let on public relations. L. to r.: 
Louise Bernard, Nancy Kane, James 
Thompson, Hester Chadderdon, Wil- 
liam J. Micheels, G. G. Weaver. 
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School Band, under the direction of 
Gardner P. Huff. 

The colorful convention banquet 
in the Grand Ballroom was exhila- 
rating indeed. Floral baskets from 
the greenhouse of the Chicago Voca- 
tional School students in horticulture 
harmonized with the autumnal 
theme of the printed banquet pro. 
gram, designed and printed at the 
same school. The ice cream cake, 
illuminated en parade with large 
snow-simulated AVA letters, gave 
expression of a rousing approval for 
a sumptuous cuisine. Entertainment 
was provided by The White Guards, 
a vocal quintet, and Victor Charbu- 
lak and his orchestra, who also 
played for the dancing afterward. 
Souvenirs consisted of copper ash 
trays with baked enamel motifs, 
products of art students in the Chi- 
cago schools. 

President Martha Creighton pre- 
sided at the banquet meeting with 
Edward L. Condon, Vice President 
of Sears Roebuck and Company, as 
toastmaster. Mr. Condon introduced 
the guests at the head table and 
presented H. Roe Bartle, Adminis- 
trator of the American Humanics 
Foundation, who gave a stirring ad- 
dress on the subject J Believe. 

Another convention standout was 
the Harvest Home Party held on 
Thanksgiving evening in the North 
Ballroom, and sponsored by the IIli- 
nois Vocational Association. Dr. Ei- 
leen E. Quigley, President of IVA 
and a staff member of Southern IIli- 
nois University, headed the receiv- 
ing line and reception, followed by 
a demonstration of square dancing 
by The Rockets, TV professionals. 
A session of square dancing for the 
audience was held, with Bob Mc- 
Lean, Chicago Park District, as 
caller. 

At the general awards session on 
Friday recognition for outstanding 
contributions to vocational educa- 
tion was given to C. M. Miller, Di- 
rector of the Kansas State Board of 
Vocational Education for the past 
31 years; A. K. Getman, retired As- 
sistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education in New York; Homer J. 
Smith, Professor of Industrial Edu- 
cation and Department Head, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; and Edna P. 
Amidon, Chief, Home Economics 
Education Service, United States 
Office of Education. Representative 
Graham Barden of North Carolina 
and Senator Walter F. George of 
Georgia were cited for their legisla- 
tive efforts on behalf of vocational 
education (see page 16). 

The Ship’s program on Friday 
was a funfest designed to send dele- 








ates home happy with souvenirs, 
rizes, and some added knowledge 
of materials and equipment that the 
commercial exhibitors provide for 
the schools. George Gobel, come- 
dian, rocked the ship with laughter, 
while Harry Sears, of the American 
Technical Society, Lois Corbeil, of 
A. B. Dick Company, and Captain 
John Guthrie, of Weber Costello 
Company, advanced the program. 
Dr. M. D. Mobley was cited by The 
Ship for contributing greatly to the 
improvement of educational oppor- 
tunities, and presented with a wrist 
watch. 

Life memberships in the AVA 
were presented at the special awards 
session. They are listed on page 33 
of this JOURNAL. 

At the final session on Friday 
resolutions were adopted calling on 
Congress to continue federal sup- 
port toward vocational education 
and to reinstate the appropriation 
for distributive education; to re- 

uest afhiliated associations to con- 
tribute to the AVA for an increased 
public relations program; and for 
Congress to liberalize the exemption 
clauses in the Income Tax Law for 
retired teachers. 


Tours were taken to many places 
of interest in industry, business, 
stores, museums, as well as general 
sightseeing. Many members of the 
agricultural group took an all-day 
tour of modern farming develop- 
ments in the Fox River Valley. 
Wives of delegates were given spe- 
cial attention in the form of a pro- 
gram of diversified activities. Voca- 
tional schools reported many visits 
having been made by the delegates. 

Mark Nichols of Salt Lake City, 
Utah State Director of Vocational 
Education, was elected AVA Presi- 
dent at the closing session. Charles 
W. Sylvester of Baltimore was re- 
elected treasurer for the twenty- 
seventh year. New Vice Presidents 
are Cecil Stanley for Distributive 
Education; Shriver Coover for In- 
dustrial Arts; Louise Keller for 
Home Economics; and R. D. Ander- 
son for Agriculture Education. Rus- 
sell K. Britton, Denver, was Chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee. 
Verification was given to the selec- 
tion of San Francisco as the 1954 
convention city. 

Previous to this year Chicago was 
host to the AVA in 1935—a long 
time between conventions in the 
nation’s No. 1 convention city. 
Members of AVA in Chicago and 
Illinois, No. 1 state in AVA mem- 
berships, extend an invitation to 


come back to Chicago sooner than 
before. 


And we 
gave 


gifts... 





Arthur J. LaPointe, Exhibit Manager, his daughter, Suzanne, Mrs. LaPointe, and Dr. 
Herold Hunt. Suzanne made brownies to present to Dr. Hunt whom she has long admired. 
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Above: Harry Sears of The Ship had a watch for M. D. Mobley, Citation recipient; while 
J. Marion Adams, Ark. (above r.) outgoing state director's head, gave gifts to new 
President J. Warren Smith, N. Car. Below: J. C. Woodin, Director in Wichita, Kans., 
and his wife admired ash trays made in Chicago schools; and Ruth S. Lape accepted a 
charter for the Ohio Local Administrators from George Morgenroth and L. E. Wass. 






== ~ 
Delegates from the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico presented their new flag to the AVA. 
L. to r.: Francisco Nunez, L. Garcia Hernandez, Director; F. C. Urgel, President of the 
Puerto Rico Association; President Martha Creighton, and Executive Secretary Mobley. 





















































Why I Support Vocational Education 


Presented by Congressman Watkins M. Abbitt 
at the Second General Session, 
1953 AVA Convention. 


is ge MY 6 YEARS IN CONGRESS, 
I have had opportunity to be 
associated with a number of dis- 
tinguished and important groups; 
but I consider this meeting with you 
as one of the most significant in my 
career because I realize full well the 
great impact vocational education 
has made and is making upon our 
national, state and community life. 

I commend and salute each of you 
for the part you have played in 
establishing a strong, highly re- 
spected organization—the American 
Vocational Association. I doubt if 
there is any voluntary organization 
in America that is held in higher 
esteem by Congress than your AVA. 
As a group you have earned the re- 
spect of Congress and the public in 
general because you have demon- 
strated in a most effective manner 
your worth to the nation. 

So it is a real pleasure, indeed, for 
me to have this opportunity to pay 
tribute to the vocational and indus- 
trial arts educators gathered here 
from all the states and territories of 
our great nation. May I also tell 
you that I enjoy very much working 
with your splendid Executive Sec- 
retary, Dr. M. D. Mobley, who is 
representing you in Washington in 
a most efficient and effective man- 
ner. Being a Virginian, I also want 
to express my own pride and the 
pride of the people of my state in 
having Miss Martha Creighton, of 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
as President of your organization 
during 1953. She has doubtless done 
a splendid professional job for you. 
This you will have to judge. I know 
from close observation she has rep- 
resented you very effectively in deal- 
ing with legislative problems. 

After accepting the kind invita- 
tion to speak on this occasion, I 
naturally gave much thought to the 
matter of what to say. I determined 
from the beginning that I would 
not try to tell you how to carry on 
a program of vocational education. 
You know more about that in a 


minute than I will ever know. The 
efficient and effective manner in 
which the program is being oper- 
ated is evidence of that. 

Then I determined that I would 
not bore you with an array of statis- 
tics on vocational education. I’m 
sure most of you, if not all, know 
more about vocational statistics 
than I do—even though your very 
efficient Executive Secretary did not 
fail to fill my head with statistics 
on vocational education — especially 
as to finances needed—during the 
fight to prevent a drastic cut in vo- 
cational appropriations last spring. 

Then, I decided I would not try 
to give you what some people call 
an inspirational talk. I’m sure 
others on your program during the 
week will supply inspiration—even 
though with this group you seem to 
be well blessed with inspiration. 
This, too, is evidenced by the en- 
thusiastic manner in which you 
carry on your work. 

So, after much thought, I decided 
to speak to you out of my own ex- 
perience and observation of voca- 
tional education. I, therefore, as 
you will note from your program, 
selected for my subject, Why I Sup- 
port Vocational Education. 

I was born and reared in a small 
community in Virginia—a country 
community in which farming is the 
predominate occupation of the peo- 
ple. For years vocational education 
in agriculture and home economics 
has been a part of the offering of 
the high school in my home com- 
munity. For this reason I knew be- 
fore becoming a member of Con- 
gress, that vocational education in 
agriculture and home economics was 
in existence as a part of our public 
school program. Nevertheless, I 
must confess that when I came to 
Congress in 1948, I knew little about 
the program and thus had no par- 
ticular interest in vocational educa- 
tion. I just knew that it existed. I 
had observed in a general way that 
the people of my community 


thought well of the vocational pro. 
gram in our local school. 

Upon assuming my duties as aq 
member of Congress, I was placed 
on the House Agriculture Commit. 
tee. This naturally placed me in a 
position to deal directly with legis. 
lative matters involving agriculture, 
This assignment brought me in con. 
tact with rural people and _ profes. 
sional people working for and with 
farmers and farm problems. Among 
my earliest friends and most helpful 
advisers on farm and home prob. 
lems were those people connected 
with vocational education. Through 
these contacts I developed great 
confidence in your program and the 
people engaged in it. 

The vocational teachers and 
leaders in my state certainly did a 
good job in educating me on voca- 
tional and industrial arts education. 
In fact, it still goes on. I realize 
fully that my appearance on this 
program and my attendance at your 
47th Annual Vocational Convention 
is just another step in my education 
on the splendid nationwide _pro- 
gram of vocational education. 


Soon after my election to Con- 
gress, I began to receive invitations 
to speak at various vocational meet- 
ings. I accepted many of them—in- 
cluding invitations to programs em- 
bracing all kinds and phases of 
vocational education, such as voca- 
tional education in agriculture, 
home economics, distributive occu- 
pations, and trades and industry. 
As a result I was forced to study 
your program and learn more and 
more about it, in order to intelli- 
gently speak to the various voca- 
tional groups. The more I delved 
into the program, the more con- 
vinced I became that vocational 
education in all its branches is es- 
sential to the well-being of this 
nation. I read books about your 
program. I studied reports and 
gathered material to assist me in 
becoming acquainted with your 
work. 


Your AVA members in Virginia 
were particularly helpful to me in 
this connection. Now I realize that 
their efforts certainly have borne 
fruit, not only in my self education 
but in winning my full support for 
the program. 

I firmly believe that any intelli- 
gent, fair-minded person who studies 
your program, as I have, will be- 
come a staunch supporter of voca- 
tional education. No one in his 
right mind can question its impor 
tance to the security and well-being 
of this nation. 
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You are engaged in a work that 
glls itself. You only have to let 

ople know about it. I fear, how- 
ever, that you are not doing as good 
, job as you should in acquainting 
eople in key positions—people who 
control the purse strings — about 
your work and the need for its 
further development. 

] say this because of my expe- 
rience in working with other mem- 
bers of Congress. ‘Too many of them 
know little or nothing of your pro- 

am. A Congressman cannot in- 
lligently support your program 
unless he is familiar with it. You 
may ask, “Whose job is it to ac- 
quaint Congressmen and other offi- 
cals with your program?” In my 
estimation, it’s the responsibility of 
those engaged in the work at the 
local and state levels. Who better 
than you can explain your work? 

Everyone who is paid with public 
funds should feel morally obligated 
to keep lawmakers and the public 
in general informed regarding the 
services rendered. No publicly sup- 
ported program will continue to ex- 
ist unless this is done. 

There is tremendous need for you 
to acquaint members of Congress 
with distributive education. The 
appropriation for this program is in 
real danger. Members of Congress 
don’t understand this program or 
the need for it. Last spring I did 
everything I could to get the appro- 
priation for this program restored 
toa fair and reasonable level. The 
major part of my testimony before 
the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee was in support of distributive 
education. After making a deter- 
mined fight for distributive educa- 
tion and talking to many Congress- 
men I am convinced of two things: 

First, that many members of Con- 
gress are not familiar with the pro- 
gram and thus won’t give it the sup- 
port it deserves; and 
_ Second, that it will be next to 
impossible to get distributive edu- 
cation back on a sound financial 
basis through a cut across the board 
that would result in reducing the 
appropriations for the other 3 pro- 
grams, 

We must in some way sell Con- 
gress on distributive education and 
get the appropriation for it restored 
without reducing the funds for the 
other 3 phases of your program. I 
am quite convinced that this is our 
only hope. 

When a person becomes a mem- 
ber of Congress, he is immediately 
confronted with the proposition of 
learning much about many, many 
things. He must deal with a great 
Variety of knotty, controversial and 
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complex problems. Membership in 
Congress involves more than answer- 
ing “yea” or “nay” to bills relating 
to almost every conceivable subject 
within the realm of the human 
mind. It involves a tremendous re- 
sponsibility which cannot easily be 
shouldered unless a person dedi- 
cates himself to extensive study of 
the needs of the people and the 
welfare of the nation. 

As I learned of your program and 
began to take steps to strengthen 
support for it in Congress, I was 
amazed to learn that there are 
some—and I believe I could truth- 
fully say— many members of Con- 
gress who don’t know anything at all 
about the important program in 
which you are engaged. 

I recall one member didn’t know 
his state received federal aid for vo- 
cational education and didn’t, in 
fact, know it was taught in the pub- 
lic schools. This may sound odd to 
you, but, yet, you must know that a 
member of Congress has so many 
things brought to his attention that 
it is well-nigh impossible to keep 
abreast of all of them. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that in the first 
session of the 83rd Congress which 
ended August 3, there were 10,695 
bills, resolutions and private author- 


izations introduced in both houses 
of Congress. Of these, a little more 
than 600 were approved by both 
Houses; 858 were passed by the 
Senate and 1048 by the House. 

The Congressional Record, which 
is issued for each day Congress is in 
session and contains the proceed- 
ings of both the House and Senate, 
contains for the 125 days Congress 
was in session in 1953 more than 
14,000 pages. In addition, approxi- 
mately 1200 committee reports, con- 
sisting of thousands upon thousands 
of pages of testimony, were pre- 
sented to each member of Congress 
for consideration. 

My office alone receives during 
the average year between 15,000 
and 20,000 letters covering a range 
of subjects as wide as any mind can 
imagine. You can readily see that 
members of Congress are up against 
a real problem of time in trying to 
keep informed on the multiplicity 
of problems with which they must 
deal. 

To those of you who are assem- 
bled here and to your co-workers 
throughout the nation, vocational 
education is vitally important. It is 
your life, your vocation and your 
day-to-day responsibility. Few other 

(Continued on page 39) 


Virginians Present Congressman Abbitt with Life Membership 


1. B. Pittman, President of the Virginia Vocational Association, presented Congressman 
Abbitt with an AVA Life Membership in behalf of vocational educators in Virginia's 
Fourth Congressional District. Mr. Pittman said: “For. many years as a public servant, 
Mr. Abbitt has exhibited a keen interest in those things that mean better opportunities 
for youth and the improvement of the general welfare of the community. ... In every 


instance he has placed service above self. . . 


his belief in vocational education .. .” 


. He has demonstrated time and again 











To the boys back home: 


They are just about winding up 
the 47th AVA Convention here in 
Chicago—and it certainly has been 
one worth writing home about! 
These few pictures, and a few im- 
pressions I’ve gathered may give you 
some notion of how well the conven- 
tion was received this year. 


First of all, many of us were im- 
pressed with the excellent accommo- 
dations and fine services of the con- 
vention hotel. The Conrad Hilton 
most certainly demonstrated that 
there is plenty of hospitality to be 
found north of the Mason-Dixon 
line. Arrangements for meeting 
rooms, luncheons and exhibits were 
organized smoothly—why, even our 
individual room reservations, when 
we registered into the hotel, were 
handled without a hitch! 


I’m not certain if the number of 
delegates was greater than ever be- 
fore, but there were plenty of them— 
and they came from all over, includ- 
ing foreign countries. One delegate 
won a lathe at the Ship’s program, 
and the donating company (South 
Bend Lathe Works) has the prob- 










The Illinois Com- 
mittees worked 
hard to keep the 
wheels rolling, but 
took time to enjoy 
themselves at the 
banquet and dance. 


lem of delivering it to his home in 
Tokyo, Japan! 


The exhibits, which included 
both commercial and school booths, 
were something worth writing 
about. There were more exhibits 
than there have ever been at any 
other single AVA convention. 


Some of the members from warm- 
er climates came to Chicago with a 
little apprehension. But Chicago’s 
weatherman smiled on the conven- 
tioneers by providing balmy autumn 
temperatures for most of the week, 
and then a light snow at the end, so 
that the sunshine-states’ delegates 
would have something to talk about 
when they returned home. Chi- 
cago’s famous downtown State Street 
shopping center put on its festive 
Christmas “glad rags” by the middle 
of the week, and many delegates 
snatched a few hours to visit Santa’s 
wonders. 


The general meetings of the con- 
vention were outstanding. Such na- 
tionally prominent and outstanding 
speakers as Harold E. Stassen, Con- 
gressman W. M. Abbitt, Herold C. 


A letter by 
Fred W. Swan, 
Supervisor of 
2 Trade and 
_»~ Industrial 
Education, 
Springfield, Ill. 
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Hunt, Vernon L. Nickell and other 
made the assembled convention fee| 
many important figures in the na. 
tional political and educational field 
appreciate the values of vocational 
education—and are willing to fight 
for them! 

As is always the case at AVA Cop. 
ventions, all of us had difficulty try. 
ing to cover the many meetings that 
were of interest to us. It is frustrat. 
ing to find 2 or 3 meetings that you 
really want to attend being con. 
ducted simultaneously. Yes sir, those 
meetings were strictly in the “meat 
and potatoes” category. 

Somewhere, somehow, during the 
middle of the week I wandered into 
the room in which the AVA press 
and convention arrangements were 
being conducted. It was easy to see 
that the smooth operation of the 
convention was no accident. Dr, 
Hobart H. Sommers, General Chair. 
man of the convention, had a staff 
of busy workers on duty continually 
who took care of the many details 
that arise and require immediate at- 
tention. Things were constantly 
buzzing in that room. 

The AVA banquet was a honey! 
Each person was presented with a 
hand - painted, enamelled, copper 
tray as a favor. It had been rumored 
before the banquet that the favors 
alone would be worth the price of 
the banquet ticket—and I’m willing 
to concede that point without fur. 
ther argument! 

The banquet was conducted on 
gala proportions; good food, excel- 
lent dinner music and _ entertain- 
ment, a fine toastmaster (the kind 
we all like); and a featured speaker. 

On Friday the convention wound 
up with the General Awards meet- 
ing, the Ship’s program, and _ the 
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House of Delegates. Lucky 
. Belov 
The Ship’s program was really J mobi 





outstanding this year. The exhibi- 
tors out-did themselves on the qual: 
ity and number of prizes. It seems 
as though everyone except me re- 
ceived a prize. A $200.00 grand prize 
was the highlight! 

In the excitement and _ general 
melee of the House of Delegates 
meeting, each of the newly-elected 
officers managed to say a few words. 
Our new AVA President, Mark 
Nichols of Utah, spoke of his hopes 
for the coming year. 

Well, that was some of the con- 
vention, in the limited view one per 
son can get of it. My advice to you 
fellows back home is that if Chicago 
is host to another convention, you 
had better get yourselves up here! 


Yours truly, 
C. U. N. Frisco (in 1954) 
























A page of pictures 
by Fred W. Swan 
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We saw big smiles at the California table the night of AVA’s 


banquet when the orchestra played “California, here we come.” 


lucky winner of The Ship's $200 prize was Tom Gandy, Alabama. 
Below: Charles A. Roper of McKnight & McKnight produced M. D. 


Mobley, who was the recipient of The Ship’s Citation. 


Harry 


W. Sears, American Technical Society, handled the presentation. 
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The Ship presented 
famed comic 
George Gobel who 
brought lots of 
laughs to a packed, 
enthusiastic house. 


Arthur J. LaPointe, 
efficient, genial 
manager of the 
commercial ex- 
hibits, with the 
popular Ship’s 
Deck Officer Lois 
Corbeil, A. B. 
Dick Company. 


Gordon O. John- 
son, Indianapolis, 
Ind., and another 
Gordon O. John- 
son, (r.) of St. Louis, 
Mo., had a week 
of confusion. 
Below, center, Ta- 
keo Yasui, High 
School Principal 
and Lecturer in 
Japan ad an ex- 
change student, 
Ohio State, wins a 
South Bend Lathe 
at the Ship’s 
party. The com- 
pany will ship it 
directly to Japan. 
Below (r) The 
Ship’s Captain 
John 
Weber Costello Co. | 





Guthrie of | 








Chicago’s former Superintendent of 


Schools answers his own 
curious question— 


**What’s all the fuss about ?” 


ET ME CONFESS at the start that 

it was the requirement having 
to be satisfied in your printed pro- 
gram that wrung from me about a 
month ago the title of my presenta- 
tion. The matter had been much on 
my mind ever since I received early 
last spring the gracious invitation 
that makes possible my participation 
in your always outstanding national 
convention, but the more I thought 
about a handle for my remarks, the 
more uncertain I became. The ra- 
tionalization that finally prompted 
a mother named Dinah and a father 
named Mose to call their first off- 
spring “Electricity” because they 
argued that if dynamoes didn’t 
make electricity they didn’t know 
what did served me well. 

The more I thought about this 
assignment and the more I prepared 
for it, the more certain I became 
that the confusion and uncertainty 
that have long characterized the 
failure to understand purposes of 
secondary education have not yet 
been dispelled. While I can give 
you no assurance that I shall be suc- 
cessful in meeting that implied 
challenge, I do want to ask What’s 
All This Fuss About? and think 
aloud with you concerning it. 

The “fuss” has long been with 
us. Our first high schools were 
largely patterned after their Euro- 
pean counterpart whose curriculum 
had undergone little change since 
the medieval period. .. . 

They enrolled only a small and a 
select group of boys who were antic- 
ipating careers in the professions 
and primarily in one of 3 profes- 
sions — the ministry, the law, or 
medicine, which necessitated further 
training on the college level. Pres- 
tige has always characterized college 
training, and factors contributing to 
prestige have always been highly re- 
garded. And so is simply but ac- 
curately explained the long and con- 
tinuous influence that the early 
Latin Grammar Schools have had 
and still have on the secondary 
school of today. 


14 


However, a movement away from 
the classical pattern began in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. 
No less a person than Benjamin 
Franklin, an articulate and able 
critic of the educational institutions 
of his day, in setting forth Proposals 
Relating to the Education of Youth 
in Pennsylvania voiced an appeal 
for the establishment of a school 
that would teach what he called 
“useful” subjects. 

“As to their studies,” he declared, 
“it would be well if they could be 
taught everything that is useful, 
and everything that is ornamental: 
but art is long, and their time is 
short.” 

The “fuss” which Franklin set off 
200 years ago has not abated! Al- 
most immediately it expressed itself 
in a new pattern of secondary 
school—the Academy. Although in- 
fluenced by the classical pattern of 
the Latin Grammar School, the 
Academy also experimented with 
subjects of instruction which were 
more directly related to the callings 
and interests of the common people. 

Franklin’s proposals leading to 
the establishment of a new type of 
secondary school made possible for 
the first time in our country a pro- 
gram of education for young people 
(both boys and girls) not intending 
to enter the professions. 

Out of the Academy and still an- 
other type of school—the forerunner 
of today’s so-called business colleges 
which a century ago as now trained 
young people for clerical positions— 
there developed the free public high 
school. 

Education-wise the growing com- 
plexity of industry and business (in 


From the address of 

Dr. Herold C. Hunt 
Professor of Education 
Harvard University, 
presented at the 

Opening General Session, 
1953 AVA Convention 


the years following the 1870's), re. 
sulted in demands for more educa 
tion than that provided by the ele. 
mentary school, and these demand 
began to be felt by many young 
people. The development of free 
public schools was, therefore, one 0 
the direct outcomes of the American 
industrial revolution. 

Since that time the evolution of 
secondary school education in this 
country has gone forward with great 
rapidity. Almost every decade ha 
witnessed a doubling of the pupil 
population of our secondary 
schools. However, if present popu: 
lation trends continue, it will be 
impossible for the pupil population 
to double again, for the census of 
1950 showed that well over two. 
thirds of all youth between the ages 
of 14 to 17 were enrolled in our 
high schools. Significant indeed is 
the fact that in the first half of the 
present century the secondary 
school population has __ increased 
from 600,000 to more than 7,000,000, 
while the population of the United 
States was but doubling itself. 

Understandable it is that the 
change in pupil population has 
been an important factor in com- 
pelling our secondary schools to 
modify their curriculum offerings 
No longer does our high school en- 
rollment reflect a highly selected 
group of young people. The Ameti- 
can high school has quite literally 
assumed the responsibility for edu- 
cating all of the children of all of 
the people. 

But the rapid and_ phenomenal 
influx of great numbers into ou! 
secondary schools is not the sole 
reason why the educational offer 
ings of our secondary schools have 
more or less continuously been in 4 
state of transition. Read, if you 
will, The Big Change by Frederick 
Lewis Allen, published about a yea! 
ago, if you would comprehend what 
has been happening in our nation 
these past 50 years. 

From an agrarian society we have 
become an urban people, from 4 
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nation of 75,000,000 we have be- 
come one of 160,000,000, from a 
eople who could expect a longevity 
expectancy of 47 years in 1900, we 
have come to look forward to the 
attainment of an age of 68 years, 
from a people who earned, on the 
average, $1,000 a year at the turn 
of the century, working on the aver- 
age 60 to 70 hours a week when em- 
ployed, we have come to annual in- 
dividual incomes well in excess of 
$3,000 for which a work-a-day week 
of from but 35 to 40 hours is re- 
quired. Today more than 62,000,000 
of our population are gainfully em- 
ployed and, significantly enough 
more than 50 per cent are working 
at jobs which did not exist 20 years 
ago. What wonder then that our 
schools, trying desperately to keep 
pace with a nation and a world in 
transition, have been undergoing 
change. 

And so let me ask again—What’s 
all the fuss about? As I view it, the 
reasons are many. Although the 
quest has been a perpetual one, 
there is as yet no common accept- 
ance of the goals or objectives in 
education. Educational literature 
reveals that there are those who 
would hold that the aim of educa- 
tion is discipline, that it is a trans- 
mission of the culture, that it is 
preparation for living, that it is life 
itself. Many of us cut our educa- 
tional eye teeth on the Seven Cardi- 
nal Principles of Education which 
listed, it will be recalled, health, 
command of fundamental processes, 
worthy home membership, vocation, 
citizenship, worthy use of leisure, 
and ethical character. 

More recently the Educational 
Policies Commission developed a 
4fold basic aim concept—self-reali- 
zation, economic efficiency, human 
relationship, and civic responsi- 
bility. 

Host to this great national con- 
vention, the Chicago Public School 
system is building its curriculum 
offerings around practicing Ameri- 
can citizenship, using the tools of 
communication, developing eco- 
nomic competence, improving fam- 
ily living, building human relation- 
ships, protecting life and health, en- 
joying wholesome leisure, satisfying 
spiritual and aesthetic needs, and 
meeting vocational responsibilities. 

When the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals sought 
a few years ago to find out how ef- 
fectively the high schools were meet- 
ing the challenges inherent in that 
excellent publication Education For 
All American Youth, it listed, it will 
be remembered, the common and 
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essential needs that all youth have 
in a democratic society. 

Labeled “imperatives” and, like 
the Commandments, 10 in number, 
they served to give emphasis to the 
conviction that all youth need: 


To develop salable skills and those un- 
derstandings and attitudes that make the 
worker an intelligent and productive par- 
ticipant in economic life; 

To develop and maintain good health and 
physical fitness; 

To understand the rights and duties of 
the citizen of a democratic society and to 
be diligent and competent in the per- 
formance of their obligations as members 
of the communitiy and citizens of the state 
and nation; 

To understand the significance of the fam- 
ily for the individual and society and the 
conditions conducive to successful family 
life; 

To know how to purchase and use goods 
and services intelligently, understanding 
both the values received by the consumer 
and the economic consequences of their 
acts; 

To understand the methods of science, the 
influence of science on human life, and 
the main scientific facts concerning the na- 
ture of the world and of man; 

To develop their capacities to appreciate 
beauty, in literature, art, music, and 
nature; 

To be able to use their leisure time well 
and to budget it wisely, balancing activi- 
ties that yield satisfaction to the individual 
with those that are socially useful; 

To develop respect for other persons, to 
grow in their insight into ethical values 
and principles, and to be able to live and 
work cooperatively with others; and 

To grow in their ability to think rationally, 
to express their thoughts clearly, and to 
read and listen with understanding. 


Surely with these well-expressed 
objectives of education most think- 
ing persons will agree—excepting, of 
course, that little, but highly articu- 
late group who want to divorce edu- 
cation from all contact with life and 


gifted intellectually to prepare for 
adulthood. Although in 50 years the 
number of those graduating from 
high schools in proportion to those 
entering the first grade has increased 
from 5 out of every 100 to 50, the 
high mortality rate is hardly con- 
sistent with accepted belief that the 
perpetuation of our Republic rests 
upon an informed electorate. 

Unwittingly, perhaps, those who 
are contributing to the anvil chorus 
beating out against public education 
today are joining forces with those 
who under one guise or another seek 
to destroy the very foundation on 
which our Republic rests. What 
these critics really mean is that edu- 
cation is costing too much, that it is 
producing too many of the “white- 
collar class,” and that they fear it 
will upset our national economy. 
And so they beat their breasts and 
shout “let’s return to the funda- 
mentals.” The smoke screen fools 
no one. 

Happily, no group serving Ameri- 
can education today is better pre- 
pared to answer the critics who are 
constantly stirring up the fuss that 
keeps American education in tur- 
moil than those forces banded to- 
gether in the American Vocational 
Association. And no group has 
more consistently been in the van- 
guard of constructive planning for 
American youth than its member- 
ship. 

It entertains no specious notion 
that vocational education is the only 
key that unlocks the potentialities 
of the individual nor does it con- 
done the ill-advised discussion of 
vocational versus general education. 
Just as apple pie a la mode grew out 








“Happily, no group serving American education today is 
better prepared to answer the critics who are constantly 
stirring up the fuss that keeps American education in turmoil 
than these forces banded together in the American Voca- 
tional Association. And no group has more consistently been 
in the vanguard of constructive planning for American youth 
than its membership.” 








reality save those vicarious and im- 
aginative experiences that suppos- 
edly accrue from contact with the 
so-called Great Books and who hold, 
as one of their spokesmen said only 
recently, that the chief purpose of 
education is to cause one to think. 

In their pleading for an aristoc- 
racy of intelligence, they would deny 
apparently the right of those less 


of the daring of a hungry customer 
who wanted both apple pie and ice 
cream, so must all of the good quali- 
ties of vocational and general edu- 
cation be combined. 

Since the impetus that was given 
vocational education by the Federal 
Government early in this century, 
its leadership has held that general 

(Continued on page 32) 
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AVA Awards, '53 


is AMERICAN VocaTIONAL Association, for the first time, paid special tri- 
bute to persons who have made outstanding contributions tc vocational 
and industrial arts education at fhe 1953 Convention. 

The two types of awards presented in Chicago and to be offered annually 
hereafter are (1) special citations to persons outside the profession who 
have materially aided the progress of vocational education; and (2) spe- 
cial certificates to persons who are actively engaged in the field and who 
have rendered service beyond the normal call of duty. 


For Championing the Cause— 


| Phe MANY YEARS 
the Honor- 
able Walter F. 
George has seen 
in American 
youth this coun- 
try’s most valu- 
able resources. To 
the end that they 
may be trained in 
the basic skills 
and sciences es- 
sential to useful 
and gracious and 
complete _ living, 
he has been co-author of every vocational education act 
passed by Congress since 1917, including the George- 
Reed Act of 1929, the George-Elzey Act of 1934, the 
George-Deen Act of 1936 and the George-Barden Act 
of 1946. 

Because of his selflessness in promoting education, he 
has contributed magnificently to the building of a better 
America by helping its people to acquire those abilities 
that make them useful and free and independent. 

His memory will live in the hearts and minds of the 
people of this country so long as they love freedom and 
cherish the institution of public education for all 
citizens. 


For Distinguished Service— 


Edna Amidon, Homer Smith, 
Cc. M. Miller, A. K. Getman 


In recognition of outstanding con- 
tributions to the field of vocational 
and industrial arts education, the 
American Vocational Association 
presented special certificates to Ar- 
thur K. Getman, Edna P. Amidon, 
Homer J. Smith, and C. M. Miller. 


Mr. Getman is the retired Assist- 
ant Commissioner for Vocational 
A. K. Getman Education in New York State. Miss 
Amidon is Chief of the Home Economics Education 
Service, U. S. Office of Education. Dr. Smith serves as 
Professor and Head, Department of Industrial Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota. Mr. Miller retires this 
month after 31 years of service as Kansas State Director 
of Vocational Education. All four of these persons 
were cited by AVA for service “beyond the normal 
call of duty.” 
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sito HE REC- 

OGNIZED the 

social and eco- 

nomic impor- 

tance to this 

country of having 

a citizenry well 

trained in the 

basic skills and 

sciences necessary 

to complete a 

useful living, the 

Honorable _ Gra- 

ham A. Barden 

gave generously 

and effectively of his time and energy and ability 
through two sessions of Congress in securing the passage 
of the “Vocational Education Act of 1946” which now 
bears his name. 

Throughout his entire career he has been constantly 
alert to the educational welfare of all the people regard- 
less of their vocation, and has gone into action when- 
ever their interests could be served. 

It was characteristic of him that when in the 83rd 
Congress reductions were about to be made in appro- 
priations for vocational education, his leadership as- 
serted itself with the result that no reductions were made 
and the cause was again effectively served. 








Homer J. Smith, Edna Amidon, and C. M. Miller at Awards Session. 
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And For Membership Achievement — 


AVA Honors the District of Columbia 
Georgia, Arkansas, and Illinois 


greene at the special awards session in Chicago were 
3 states and one political subdivision—Georgia, IIli- 
nois, Arkansas and the District of Columbia, for outstanding 
membership achievement in 1953. 

States and/or political subdivisions will be cited each year 
for membership records in accordance with a plan devel- 
oped by the AVA Membership Committee, composed of Dr. 
Albert E. Jochen, Chairman; Carl M. Humphrey, John A. 
Beaumont, Harold E. Shapiro, Mary Bell Vaughan, Gordon 
0. Johnson, and Guy O. Tollerud. 

The system, as approved by the AVA Executive Commit- 
tee first divides the states and political subdivisions into 4 
groups, on the basis of equated potential membership rank. 

Group A, with the District of Columbia placing first, in- 
cludes states with a potential membership from 0 to 499. 


©. D. Adams, who will serve as Chair- 
man of the ‘54 convention, admired a 
banquet program with R. D. Gregory. 


This group, listed in accordance with membership achieve- | § 


ment for 1953 is as follows: D. C., 66.4%; Vermont, 63.5%; 
Wyoming, 60.0%; Montana, 59.8%; Nevada, 59.5%; Dela- 
ware, 57.6%; Hawaii, 45.3%; North Dakota, 41.0%; Idaho, 
39.9%; South Dakota, 36.1%; Arizona, 33.0%; New Mexico, 
31.6%; Maine, 14.1%; New Hampshire, 10.0%; and Rhode 
Island, 6.1%. 

Group B is composed of states with a potential member- 
ship of from 500 to 1499. Arkansas placed first with 55.5% 
and runners-up were as follows: Puerto Rico, 45.2%; Kansas, 
442%; Maryland, 43.3%; Nebraska, 40.1%; Connecticut, | 
39.5%; Utah, 36.5%; Washington, 34.9%; West Virginia, 
32.0%; Colorado, 27.3%; and Oregon, 27.2%. 

Group C states have potentials of from 1500 to 2499. These 
states and their ‘53 percentages are: Georgia, 74.7%; Okla- 
homa, 71.8%; Wisconsin, 71.0%; Virginia, 58.5%; South Caro- 
lina, 54.2%; Minnesota, 50.2%; North Carolina, 46.8%; Ken- 
tucky, 46.5%; Mississippi, 44.6%; Alabama, 42.9%; Louisi- 
ana, 40.1%; Indiana, 39.8%; Missouri, 38.4%; Tennessee, | 
38.1%; Florida, 35.3%; Iowa, 28.4%; and New Jersey, 20.1%. | 

Group D states have potentials of 2500 and over. Illinois | 
won first place here with 63.7%. The other states in this group | 
rated as follows: Massachusetts, 36.4%; New York, 26.4%; | 
Texas, 25.4%; Ohio, 23.9%; California, 18.8%; Pennsylvania, | 
15.7%; and Michigan, 12.0%. 

Special banners will be awarded by the American Vocc- | 
tional Association to the four winning states at their next | 
regular annual conventions. These banners will go to 
winning states each year. 

As an impetus for the 1954 competition, the AVA office will | 
supply states with regular monthly reports to show member- 
ship progress. The AVA Executive Committee has set for 
1954 a goal of 35,000 AVA memberships for the nation as a 
whole. Each state has already been notified of its particu- 


lar goal and the percentage of increase over 1953 that this 
Tepresents. 


Mrs. Hobart H. Sommers and Mrs. M. D. 
Mobley display some of the centerpieces 


| that were supplied for all banquet tables 


by Chicago Vocational School students. 


Donovan Armstrong, Mark Nichols, and 

Harry C. Schmid greeted convention 

delegates in the AVA receiving line with 
kL 


| other Executive C ittee 


JANUARY, 1954 
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We had 
elections! 


Bertha Kohlhagen, Oregon State 
Supervisor of Home Economics, is 
the new Secretary-Treasurer of the 
National Association of State Su- 
pervisors of Home Economics 
Education. Mary Lois Williamson, 
Kentucky, and Enid Lunn, Ohio, 
will continue as President and Vice 
President, respectively, to complete 
2-year terms. 

* * * 


New officers of the Trade and 
Industrial Education Policy and 
Planning Committee are: Arthur 
B. Wrigley, New Jersey State Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation, Chairman; J. F. Ingram, Ala- 
bama State Supervisor of Trade and 
Industrial Education, Vice Chair- 
man; and Blanche Nechanicky, New 
York State Supervisor of Trade and 
Industrial Education for Girls, con- 
tinues as Secretary. 

*& * * 

Officers of the Women’s Section 
of the Trade and Industrial Divi- 
sion of the AVA for 1954 are: 
Blanche Nechanicky, State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany, N. Y., 
President; Mildred Pascale, Queens 
Vocational High School, Long Island 
City, N. Y., First Vice President; 
Ruth Dunwoody, Merganthaler Voc’! 
High School, Baltimore, Md., Sec- 
ond Vice President; Sallie H. Rich- 
ardson, Essex County Vocational 
and Technical High School, Newark, 
N. J., Secretary; and Alice Fuller, 
Jane Addams Vocational High 
School, Cleveland, O., Treasurer. 

Members of the Governing Board 
are Ann L. Blalock, Frank Wiggins 
Trade High School, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Helen Evans, Board of Edu- 
cation, Chicago, Ill., and Helen Wat- 
son, San Fancisco Junior College, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

* co * 

New operating policies for the In- 
dustrial Arts Division were adopted 
unaminously in Chicago, November 
26. 

Officers elected are Shriver L. 
Coover, Director of Industrial Arts 
Teacher Education, State Teachers 
College, California, Pa., President; 
G. Harold Silvius, Professor and 
Chairman, Department of Industrial 
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Education, Wayne University, De- 
troit, Mich., Vice President; and 
Dwight Fowler, Director of Indus- 
trial Arts., Bridgeport, W. Va., Sec- 
retary- Treasurer. 

A rotation plan for the Industrial 
Arts Policy and Planning Committee 
members was instituted with the 
following results: James Hammond, 
Fitchburg, Miss., and Joseph Schad, 
Blacksburg, Va., were elected for 6- 
year terms; Kermit Seafelt, Santa 
Barbara, Calif., was elected for 5 
years; and Schwin Jarvis was elected 
for 2 years. 

Industrial arts division committees 
were appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the membership as fol- 
lows: Membership, Gordon John- 
son, Chairman, and Merton Wheel- 
er; Program, Lynne Monroe, Chair- 
man, and G. Harold Silvius, ex offi- 
cio; Research, Chris H. Groneman; 
Resolutions, Kermit Seafelt, Chair- 
man, and Roy Radtke; Editorial, R. 
Lee Hornbake and William R. 
Mason. 

George Cox was elected as the 
industrial arts representative on the 
AVA Advisory Council with Maxi- 
miliam Komow as alternate. 

* *& ES 


National officers of Iota Lambda 
Sigma, professional fraternity in 
industrial education, elected during 
the 53 AVA Convention are: W. L. 
Newton, Director of Vocational 
Education, Meridian, Miss., Presi- 
dent; Ammon Swope, Professor of 
Industrial Education, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind., Vice Presi- 


Top: L. E. Wass, new President (second 
from right, seated) with newly-elected of- 
ficers of the National Council of Local Ad- 
ministrators. Below are members of the 
Trade and Industrial Policy Planning Com- 
mittee. Newly-elected Chairman Arthur 
K. Wrigley, N. J., is at far right, seated, 


dent; Clyde H. Wilson, Professor of 
Industrial Education, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Secretary- 
Treasurer (re-elected); and Leonard 
R. Booker, Teacher Trainer, Indus- 
trial Education, Clemson College, 
Clemson, S. C., Historian (re. 
elected) . 

Officers of the National Advisory 
Council for 1954 are Walter M. 
Arnold, Oklahoma State Supervisor 
of Trade and Industrial Education, 
Stillwater, Chairman; and Earl M. 
Bowler, Department of Industrial 
Education, University of Texas, 
Austin, Vice Chairman. 

Representatives from 18 of the 
fraternity’s 20 chapters were in at- 
tendance and a total of 269 initiates 
reported for the year. A new chap- 
ter at New Mexico Western College, 
Silver City, was approved. 

* * * 


W. A. Smith and Byron J. McMahon 
were re-elected Editor and Business 
Manager, respectively, of the Agri- 


cultural Education Magazine. 
* * * 


C. D. Rejahl will again serve as 
Secretary when the officers of State 
Vocational Associations meet at the 
1954 AVA Convention. The Presi- 
dent of the California Association 
will serve as Chairman. 
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New President of the National 
Council of Local Administrators 
of Vocational and Practical Arts 
Education is L. E. Wass, Director 
of Industrial and Adult Education 
in the Davenport, Iowa, public 
schools. 

Rex Smelser, Director, Sowela Vo- 
cational- Technical School, Lake 
Charles, La.; and George Morgen- 
roth, Assistant Director, Essex 
County Vocational and Technical 
High Schools, Newark, N. J., are 
Vice Presidents. Secretary is Robert 
Mellman, Director of Vocational 
Education, Easton, Pa., and Warren 
k. Begeman, Director of Technical 
and Adult Education, St. Louis, 
Mo., is Treasurer. 

Dr. Albert E. Jochen, Past Presi- 
dent and Director, Middlesex 
County Vocational and Technical 
High Schools, New Brunswick, N. 
, C. E. Summerville, Champaign, 
Illinois; P. S. Van Wyck, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Tom Bell, Whitehaven, Ten- 
nessee, and Lee Ralston, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; make up the Executive 
Committee. 

* * * 

Arthur P. Twogood, Professor of 
Vocational Education, Iowa State 
| College, Ames, is the newly-elected 
President of the National Associa- 
tion of Industrial Teacher Educa- 
‘tors. Vice Presidents are: E. F. 


Mitchell, Mississippi State College; 


_ E. W. Tischendorf, Kent State Col- 
lege; Duane Chamberlain, Michigan 
State Normal College; and M. L. 
_ Barlow, University of California at 
Los Angeles. The Secretary-Treas- 
urer is Willard M. Bateson, College 
of Education, University of Ala- 
bama; and Trustees include Wil- 
_ liam J. Micheels, University of 

Minnesota; Gordon O. Wilbur, 
Oswego State Teachers College; and 
| Glenn Smith, Oklahoma A & M 
College. 

* * * 

Cecil Stanley, Nebraska State 
Supervisor of Distributive Educa- 
tion, was re-elected President of the 
National Association of State Su- 
pervisors of Distributive Educa- 
tion. Other officers remain un- 
_ changed with the exception of John 

Waldeck, Colorado, who re-places 
Beth Coghlan, Washington, as 
Treasurer. 

* * * 

Donovan R. Armstrong, Louisiana 
State Supervisor of Distributive Edu- 
cation, is the new President of the 
Board of Trustees of DECA, Inc. 


At right, lota Lambda Sigma members. 
Seated in front row, third from right, 
's Clyde Wilson, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Officers of The Ship, through 
1955, are: John Guthrie, Weber 
Costello, Captain; Robert E. 
Stucker, Hardwood Corporation of 
America, First Mate; William B. 
Jennison, School Art Magazine, Sec- 
ond Mate; Harry E. Masters, L. S. 
Starrett Company, Log Officer; Paul 
Van Winkle, The Charles A. Ben- 
nett Co., Purser; C. H. Clawson, 
Brodhead-Garrett, Radio Officer; and 
T. C. Linacre, E. H. Sheldon Equip- 
ment Co., Steward. 

* * * 

J. Warren Smith, North Carolina 
State Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, is the newly-elected President 
of the National Association of State 
Directors of Vocational Education. 
C. L. Greiber, Wisconsin, is Vice 
President, and John Walsh, New 
Hampshire, is Secretary-Treasurer. 
A. E. Robinson, Louisiana; James L. 
Patton, Kentucky; and Wesley P. 
Smith, California, are members of 
the Executive Committee. 

* * * 

Herman Miller, Washington, is 
President of the National Associa- 
tion of State Supervisors of Trade 
and Industrial Education. W. R. 
Cate, Texas, is Vice President, and 
O. H. Beatty, Kansas, is Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

* * * 

Arthur L. Walker, Virginia State 
Supervisor of Business Education 
continues for another year to com- 
plete his 2-year term as President, 
National Association of Supervi- 
sors of Business Education. 

s e e 
Top: Maynard Coe, Executive Secretary. 
Alpha Gamma Rho, and Robert Wall, 
newly-elected President of the NVATA. 
Center: H. D. Shotwell, Kansas, and Mar- 
guerite Loos, Ohio, at a meeting of Nat’l 
Assoc., State Supervisors, DE. Opp. Vice 
Pres. C. L. Greiber, Secretary-Treasurer 


John P. Walsh, and President J. Warren 
Smith, State Directors of Vocational Educ. 








Frank C. Moore discussed his latest book— 
(Handcrafts for Elementary Schools, pub. 
lished by D. C. Heath) with J. J. Tower > 
Stamford, Conn., at the D. C. Heath booth, 


Opp., top: Brett Guard attracted a crowd. 


in how the blind learn power tool opera- 
Below, Horace Jellison (r.) was interested 


tion. The demonstration was continuous. 
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D. Stanton McCarney, Ransdell, and John 
Porter, American Type Founders exhibit, 


Plumbers had a live demonstration. 
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Foreign delegates were interested in the 
Keuffel and Esser convention exhibit. 
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John Claude (r.) of the Delta Division of Rockwell Mfg. Co., 
presented news of Delta’s pending school shop planning book. 


We looked at 
more exhibits 


than ever before! 


Harry Masters (r.) showed Starrett tools throughout the week. 
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BLOOM’ GTON, 





McKnight & McKnight (top) observed 18 
years of AVA exhibits. At left is William 
McKnight. Charles Roper is at extreme 
right. Below, Radio Television Electronics 
Manufacturers Ass’n exhibit. A. Coumont 
is at left with a convention delegate. 


Part of the DeWalt display. 





Mark Nichols 
President 


Louise Keller 
Vice President 
Home Economics 


R. D. Anderson 
Vice President 
Agriculture 


Robert M. Reese 
Vice President 
Trade & Industrial 
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AVA Officers, 1954 


Mark Nichols, Utah State Director of Vocational Education, 
was elected President of the American Vocational Association 


at the 1953 meeting of the House of Delegates, Chicago, IIl., 
November 27. 


Mr. Nichols, who succeeds Martha Creighton, Professor of 
Home Economics Education, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, has 
served for two years as AVA Vice President for Agricultural 
Education. R. D. Anderson, South Carolina State Supervisor 
of Agricultural Education, was elected AVA Vice President for 


Agricultural Education for one year to complete his unexpired 
term. 


Dr. Charles W. Sylvester, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools in Charge of Vocational Education, Baltimore, Md., was 
re-elected Treasurer for the 27th time. Last year Dr. Sylvester 
was honored on completing 25 years in this office. 


Three new vice presidents, in addition to Mr. Anderson, were 
elected in Chicago. 


Cecil Stanley, Nebraska State Supervisor of Distributive Edu- 
cation, replaces Donovan R. Armstrong, Louisiana State Super- 
visor of Distributive Education, as AVA Vice President for Dis- 
tributive Education. 


Dr. Shriver L. Coover, Head, Industrial Arts Department, 
Pennsylvania State College, California, Pa., was elected AVA 
Vice President for Industrial Arts. He succeeds Dr. Roy G. 
Fales, New York State Chief, Bureau of Industrial Arts 
Education. 


Louise Keller, Iowa State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education, is AVA Vice President for Home Economics Educa- 
tion. She succeeds Margaret E. Browder, Tennessee State Super- 
visor of Home Economics Education, who was elected AVA Vice 
President for Home Economics Education to complete the un- 
expired term of Martha Creighton when the latter was elected 
AVA President at the 1952 Boston Convention. 


Other members of the current AVA Executive Committee are: 
Martha Creighton, Past President; William R. Blackler, Vice 
President for Business Education; Robert M. Reese, Vice Presi- 
dent for Trade and Industrial Education; and Dr. M. D. 
Mobley, Executive Secretary. 


ft 


Charles W. Sylvester 
Treasurer 


M. D. Mobley 
Executive Secretary 
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Cecil Stanley 
Vice President 
Distributive Ed. 


Shriver L. Coover 
Vice President 
Industrial Arts 


a 


William R. Blackler 
Vice President 
Business Education 


Martha Creighton 
Past President 
Vocational Guidance 
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State Director M. Norcross Stratton (Mass.); Miss Creighton; State Director John Seidel (Md.) 


“ «through the struggle we shall grow strong.” 


Report of President Martha Creighton 
to the House of Delegates, Chicago, 


ERVICE AS PRESIDENT OF THE 

American Vocational Associa- 
tion is an honor and a privilege for 
which anyone should be grateful. 
When I was tendered that honor by 
you last December I accepted it with 
a recognition of the grave responsi- 
bility which was mine to serve you 
to the best of my ability and to try 
in every way possible to contribute 
in some measure to furthering the 
development of this great organi- 
zation. 

To that end I have devoted a 
large part of my time and energy 
this year, but what has been accom- 
plished may not be said to have been 
the result of one person’s efforts but 
rather as that of the many. If there 
is only one thing that will stand out 
In my memory of this year, it will 
be the unlimited cooperation of 
every member and friend of voca- 
tional education. I cannot render a 
report to you without expressing my 
gratitude for the support and un- 
derstanding you have given me. 

No group or individual was asked 
to do a job that failed to come 
through with a thorough job. Al- 
though I realize this conscientious 
performance was due to loyalty to 
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the American Vocational Associa- 
tion and not to the President alone, 
it does make a President’s task 
easier. 

A concrete example of that loyal- 
ty came during the early months of 
the year when vocational education 
was facing a serious threat to its ex- 
istence. Your Executive Secretary, 
as chairman of our legislative com- 
mittee, was able to gather around 
him a group of leaders who gave 
without stint of their time and 
efforts. 

The result of the work of that 
group is now history but one may 
still view it as a legislative miracle. 
The prevention of a 25 per cent cut 
in federal appropriations for voca- 
tional education in face of a con- 
centrated drive to limit federal sub- 
sidies may be attributed largely to 
the unflagging determination of our 
Executive Secretary and his advisors. 
To him and to those who helped 
him, I am most grateful, as well as 
to the many of you who worked at 
home to build up loyal support for 
vocational education. 

As to the discharge of the duties 
of President, numerous conferences 
were attended in the Office of the 


Secretary. She visited 9 states and 
spoke at 15 meetings of affiliated 
associations. Although no strict ac- 
count was kept of the time devoted 
to Association business, to claim 
that at least 3 months were given 
exclusively to it would not be an 
overstatement. Without the sym- 
pathetic understanding of my ad- 
ministrative heads at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute and in the State 
Department of Education it could 
not have been done. The necessary 
correspondence alone represented 
no small expenditure of time. 

One of the most rewarding expe- 
riences of the year was my associa- 
tion with your Executive Commit- 
tee. The Association is fortunate in 
its selection of officers of the caliber 
these members represent. Executive 
Committee meetings are held twice 
a year in the spring for a 3-day ses- 
sion and just prior to and through- 
out the annual convention. Every 
matter relating to the business of 
the Association is given the most 
careful attention. Perhaps some of 
the work of this group this year may 
be of interest to you. It studied the 
Resolutions adopted at the Boston 
Convention and made plans for ac- 
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tion on those items which called for 
action. It also studied the report of 
theAtdvisory Council and where 
action on the recommendations 
seemed wise and feasible, commit- 
tees were appointed to make specific 
plans fq carrying out those recom- 
mendatidns. 

A committee was appointed to 
look into the use of television as a 
medium for, vocational and indus- 
trial arts education. 

Ehere is«a committee considering 
ways of disseminating to the public 
information on _ vocational and 
practical arts education, its needs, 
and accomplishments through the 
Advertising Council. 

Another committee is looking in- 


Myto the most desirable method of 
*““jomination and election of officers. 


“The Executive Committee is giv- 
ing>careful consideration to holding 
a summer convention. In view of 
the limited staff of the Executive 
Secretary, such a move will present 
many problems due to the fact that 
for some time now, all of his time in 
the spring months just prior to the 
time a summer convention would be 
held must be given to the legisla- 
tive program. Another factor con- 
sidered a problem is that summer 
vacations of vocational staffs in the 
host city might prevent adequate 
preparation for and management of 


* a convention. Any of you who have 


participated as a member of a host 
committee can readily understand 
how important it is that a full com- 
plement of committee members be 
on hand to manage and put on a 
convention. 

At this convention there were 160 
separate group meetings that had to 
be assigned places. This alone is a 
big job and only a part of the job 
of planning for a convention. 

The Executive Committee does 
not have a closed mind about the 
proposal of a summer convention 
but it does have the responsibility 
of finding ways to solve these prob- 
lems and of insuring a smooth run- 
ning convention. A referendum will 
be conducted during the coming 
year to determine the wishes of the 
membership on this question. 

We shall ask the affiliated associa- 
tions to conduct this referendum. 
You will have from our Executive 
Secretary suggestions for procedures 
to be followed in making the refer- 
endum. 

When the committee has com- 
pleted its work this question will be 
presented and perhaps may call for 
an amendment of the constitution. 

The Executive Committee also is 
making plans for the development 
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of a program of work for the Asso- 
ciation, but since this is such an 
important matter, is not yet ready 
to report details. 

Another 3-year contract for our 
very able Executive Secretary was 
made. The Executive Committee 
considers that it was most fortunate 
in assuring for the Association this 
extension of his services. 

Exploration is being made of 
various membership benefit pro- 
grams, including group insurance. 
As soon as these materialize you will 
be informed. 

There is a committee working on 
some means of providing wider par- 
ticipation of the membership in 
election of AVA officers. 


At this time I wish personally to 
thank those affiliated organizations 
which so generously made substan- 
tial contributions to the treasury of 
the Association and to those which 
voluntarily decided to increase their 
dues. Such loyalty is most gratify- 
ing. 

I wish also to thank the members 
of the various committees who have 
served the Association this year so 
conscientiously and effectively. They 
have given much time and thought 
to their committee assignments. It 
is through the efforts of these groups 
that the Association moves forward. 

Again I wish to express my per- 
sonal thanks to Dr. Hobart Som- 
mers and the Chicago Convention 
Committee for their superb man- 
agement of the convention. You 
know, AVA conventions are getting 
to be so large, and arrangements for 
them so complex, that few local as- 
sociations feel they can undertake 


the responsibility for entertaining g 
convention. I have marvelled this 
week at the minute attention that 
has been paid to the last little detajj 
of the convention by Dr. Sommers 
and his fellow committee members. 
Such attention accounts in large 
measure for the smooth manner jn 
which this convention has been run, 
From my experiences this year, | 
have seen many things the Associa. 
tion might do for the membership 
if there were sufficient staff in the 
Executive Office and financial re. 
sources to do so, but at present much 
of them are out of the question; 
however, there are two things we 
ought to do as soon <as_ possible. 
First, plan for a closer tie-up be. 
tween the AVA and state and local 
affliated associations. An_ effort 
should be made to have some one 
represent the AVA at state conven- 
tions. Some of these meetings might 
be attended by members of the Ex. 
ecutive Committee and some by 
members in adjoining states, but in 
any case, these visitors should be 
able to represent the AVA and to 
work with affiliated associations on 
strengthening ties with the AVA. 





“The coming year poses a chal- 
lenge to us as great as the past 
year and for my successor in office 
| wish for the same fine support 
which you have given me.”— 
Martha Creighton. 





The other seems to be an imme- 
diate pressing need for an assistant 
to the Executive Secretary who can 
help maintain contacts with State 
Associations and take care of much 
of the routine work in the Executive 
Office, thus freeing the Executive 
Secretary for developing and main- 
taining a strong public relations 
program and for contact with per- 
sons and agencies which may have a 
direct influence on the development 
of vocational education. 

The coming year poses a chal- 
lenge to us as great as the past year 
and for my successor in office, I wish 
for the same fine support which you 
have given me. One of our great 
leaders in response to a remark that 
vocational education seemed always 
to be facing a crisis, remarked that 
when vocational education did not 
have to struggle for its existence It 
would start going down hill. With 
that I am inclined to agree for it 1s 
only through the struggle that we 
shall grow strong. 
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Report of the 
Executive 
Secretary 


Presented by 

M. D. Mobley to the 
House of Delegates 
November 27, 1953 


Chicago, Ill. 


Is A REAL PLEASURE to have this 
Biaperveniis to present to you in 
person my report. It consists of two 
parts. 

First, I will give you a brief res- 
ume of some of the professional 
activities and accomplishments of 
your association during the past 12 
months. 

* * * 

We are told by many that the 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 
continues to improve. Much of its 
improvement is due to the devoted 
efforts of the Managing Editor, 
Dorothy Davis. Each month the 
JourNAL in From AVA Headquar- 
fers carries an accurate and up-to- 
date analysis of legislative and simi- 
lar matters relating to vocational 
education. There is much evidence 
that this column, as well as other 
features of the magazine, is read by 
a large percentage of our member- 
ship. 

We are doing everything possible 
with our limited personnel and re- 
sources to make the JouRNAL of real 
Value to all members of the associa- 
tion. Almost every month the Jour- 
NAL Carries a story about each of the 
divisions of the AVA that are repre- 
sented by a vice president. Mem- 
bers of the Editorial Board are 
playing an important part in the 
Production of the Journat. All 
members of the AVA are indebted 
to them for the time they give to 
our magazine. 
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The “salute” to states is meeting 
with popular approval. As a result 
of this feature, many additional 
copies of the JOURNAL have been 
distributed. For example, State Di- 
rector Frank Cale of Virginia pur- 
chased 3,000 copies of the issue 
(October) saluting the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, for wide distri- 
bution throughout the state. Several 
salutes to states were published in 
full in newspapers and a few were 
published in the Congressional 
Record. 

During the year, your AVA Exec- 
utive Committee has sponsored and 
financed a number of AVA Com- 
mittees to deal with professional 
activities designed to help improve 
vocational and industrial arts edu- 
cation in the public schools of the 
nation. The membership of the 
committees has been made up of 
representatives from every part of 
the nation and representing every 
phase and level of vocational and 
practical arts education. These com- 
mittees have done much to develop 
ideas and launch programs that will 
help to improve vocational and in- 
dustrial arts education and to make 
its value known to others in all 
parts of the nation. 

Many contacts are maintained by 
the AVA Office in Washington. 
Some of the many groups with 
which contacts are maintained are 
as follows: 

National Education Association 
American Council on Education 
Land Grant College Association 
National Rehabilitation Association 
National Grange 

Farmers Union 

American Farm Bureau Federation 
Cotton Council 

Council of Cooperatives 

American Institute of Cooperatives 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 
National Manufacturers Association 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
American Federation of Labor 

U. S. Office of Education 
National Congress 

During the year some progress has 
been made in providing more nearly 
adequate clerical assistance in the 
AVA Office. We now have 8 full- 
time employees, including your Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. We are sorely in 
need of additional help to render 
additional and more efficient serv- 
ice. Progress has also been made in 
securing equipment desperately 
needed for carrying on the work of 
your association. There is still much 
to be done. Now that we have a 
$1.00 increase in dues we can, if we 
materially increase the membership, 
make still further progress in the 
years immediately ahead. There is 
great potentiality for increasing the 
membership in the AVA. 


National officers and representa- 
tives of the AVA have participated 
in numerous state vocational asso- 
ciation and other educational 
meetings during the year. Your 
President, Miss Martha Creighton, 
has visited 9 states and made 15 
major speeches during the year. In 
all of her speeches, she has given an 
account of things that have taken 
place at the national level and has 
encouraged membership and full 
participation of members in the 
activities of the AVA. It has been a 
real pleasure to be associated with 
your President for 1953. She has 
done, in my estimation, an excellent 
job as President of your association. 
I have also enjoyed working with 
your chosen representatives on the 
Executive Committee. Each and 
every one is devoted to his work and 
is serving you well. 

Your Executive Secretary has vis- 
ited 17 states during the year and 
made a total of 22 major speeches 
to vocational and other groups. 
Needless to say, the speeches dealt 
with vocational education. In ad- 
dition to this, he has met with 
scores of committees made up of 
professional and other groups for 
purposes of finding ways and means 
of encouraging the improvement 
and the further development of 
vocational and industrial arts edu- 
cation. 

One of the biggest responsibilities 
of your Washington Office during 
each year is to help plan and serve 
as the central coordinating office for 
the annual convention. The one 
which is ending here today, has con- 
sumed many, many hours of the 
time of your Executive Secretary 
and members of your Washington 
Office staff. It has also demanded a 
tremendous amount of the time and 
effort of members of your Executive 
Committee and others who served 
as program chairmen and carried 
out other activities essential to plan- 
ning and staging a national conven- 
tion the size of ours. 

It would certainly be amiss if we 
were not to mention the wonderful 
job that has been done by our voca- 
tional friends and associates here in 
Chicago and Illinois. Under the 
able leadership of Dr. Hobart H. 
Sommers, they have given unstint- 
ingly of their time over a long 
period. We should all be grateful 
for what they have done to help 
make this convention an outstand- 
ing success. 

Probably the most effective work 
of a professional nature that has 
been done by your AVA during the 
past year has been accomplished 
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through numerous committees. 
Some of these committees met in 
Washington; some in other parts of 
the nation; and still others commu- 
nicated by letters and thus carried 
on much work for your association. 
These committees are due our com- 
mendation for the important con- 
tributions they have made and for 
the time they have spent in dealing 
with problems involving the im- 
provement of vocational and indus- 
trial arts education in the schools of 
the nation. The work of these com- 
mittees and the publications that 
are developed will mean much in the 
years to come, 


During the year we have kept you 
informed of legislative and similar 
activities through the pages of the 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 
and other communications. On 
Tuesday (November 24, 1953) eve- 
ning, Congressman Watkins M. Ab- 
bitt told you in a very splendid 
manner about the legislative accom- 
plishments of last spring and some- 
thing of the problems with which 
we are presently faced. (See text of 
his speech beginning on page 10 of 
this JOURNAL.) 

In light of these two facts I shall 
not burden you with a detailed ac- 
count of legislative accomplishments 
and future problems. I would, how- 
ever, like to once again call your 
attention to the importance of keep- 
ing members of national Congress 
informed about vocational educa- 
tion. 

In previous communications to 
AVA members we have stressed the 
importance of the national Con- 
gress in our efforts to keep voca- 
tional education on a sound finan- 
cial footing. We must never forget 
that the authority for continuing 
appropriations for vocational educa- 
tion is vested solely in the Congress 
of the United States. Only Con- 
gress can appropriate federal funds. 
In light of this, we must ever be 
alert to keep members of Congress 
informed of our needs and the ne- 
cessity of continuing federal funds 
for vocational education. 

In closing may I say that what- 
ever success has been attained dur- 
ing the past year in preventing a 
drastic cut in federal funds for vo- 
cational education and circumvent- 
ing the plan to gradually eliminate 
the funds in their entirety has been 
as a result of the wholehearted sup- 
port of friends of vocational educa- 
tion throughout the nation. I have 
received many heart-warming let- 
ters commending me for the part I 
played in the fight. I appreciated 
the letters very, very much, but I 
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want you to know, here and now, 
that I know full well that it was not 
my efforts, but your efforts and 
thousands like you—including lay 
friends—throughout the nation that 
won the battle. 

The strength of vocational educa- 
tion lies at the “grass roots.” We 
must continue to hold the support 
of people at local and state levels. 
This can be done and only done on 
a permanent basis through sound, 
efficient service. There is no substi- 
tute for this. If we continue to en- 
joy strong support at the “grass 
roots” we will continue to receive 
federal funds for use in the promo- 
tion and further development of a 
sound program of vocational educa- 
tion. 

Your office in Washington can 
keep you informed of developments 


The Ship’s ‘53 Citation Goes to Executive Secretary 
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M. D. 


M. D. Mobley, Distinguished Son of Georgia: 
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and help plan strategy, but you and 
only you and lay friends at state anq 
local levels can do the job that must 
be done to let our national law 
makers know the wishes of the peo- 
ple as they relate to vocational 
education. 

We must ever keep a hoe in one 
hand—symbolizing effective and eff- 
cient vocational training—and a gun 
in the other hand—symbolizing the 
protection of standards, funds and 
the right to do a job that is essen. 
tial to the well-being of the nation, 
The establishment and maintenance 
of the vocational program in this 
country has from the beginning 
been a continuous fight for funds 
and standards, and doubtless always 
will. It is a program worth fighting 
for, because it is so vital to the wel. 
fare of the nation. 
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Mark Nichols; FFA‘s ‘52 President David H. Boyne; and D. B. 
Austin, President, Middle West Div., A & P, luncheon host. bers of Illinois Vocational Association Executive Committee. 


We had 
a busy 


week! 


Arthur Walker, as President, was in 
charge of meetings of the Nat'l Assoc. 
of Supervisors of Business Education. 
George Stone, DECA Exec. Sec., at the Ill. Duplicating 
Co. booth, learned new methods of reproduction. 





Mrs. John G. Lee, President of the League 

of Women Voters of the United States, ee : 

Presented one of the main speeches. oe <— : Sa ee he Spa , ; 
Home economists braved the windy city’s weather to tour home economics departments. 
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APPRECIATION FOR CONVENTION 
ARRANGEMENTS 


Whereas, the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation is greatly indebted to many persons 
and groups for the excellent arrangements 
made for this convention and for the fine 
hospitality while in Chicago; 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that we 
express our thanks and sincere ap- 
preciation for the splendid work of 
the President and entire AVA Exe- 
cutive Committee; the Headquar- 
ters Staff; the Honorary Chairman 
of the Convention, Dr. Benjamin C. 
Willis, General Superintendent of 
Schools in Chicago; the General 
Chairman, Dr. Hobart H. Sommers, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
in charge of Vocational Edu- 
cation; and his staff from the Voca- 
tional Department of the Chicago 
Public Schools. Also we wish to ex- 
press our appreciation to the radio 
stations and newspapers for publi- 
city given and the management of 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel for the 
excellent accommodations provided 
during the 47th Annual Convention. 


COMMENDATION OF 
AVA PRESIDENT MARTHA CREIGHTON 
Whereas, Miss Martha Creighton has 
served with distinction as President of the 
AVA and during her administration has 
made outstanding contributions to our na- 
tion’s program of vocational and industrial 
arts education; 


Therefore Be It Resolved, that we 
express our sincere thanks to Miss 
Creighton for the splendid job she 
has done as AVA President for 1953. 


COMMENDATION OF EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY AND STAFF 

Whereas, the successful effort last spring 
to prevent a cut in federal funds for voca- 
tional education was due principally to 
the effective direction, diplomacy, and co- 
ordination of effort of the Executive Sec- 
retary of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, and 


Whereas, the manner in which this effort 
was handled has served to strengthen vo- 
cational education and garner the support 
of outside agencies, and 


Whereas, the “AVA Washington Letter” 
and other periodic informational letters 
emanating from the office of the Executive 
Secretary of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation during the past year have served to 
keep the membership informed and en- 
gender a feeling of belonging and close- 
ness among the membership and between 
the membership and the national AVA 
office, and 


Whereas, the style, content and theme of 
editorials in the AVA magazine have been 
unbiased, educational, non-political and 
non-partisan; 


Therefore Be It Resolved, that 
the American Vocational Associa- 
tion assembled in Chicago, Novem- 
ber 27, 1953, express its highest 
commendation to our Executive Sec- 
retary for the effective manner in 
which he has directed the AVA pub- 
lic relations program; for his high 
standards of professional ethics 
which have reflected so favorably up- 
on the AVA as an educational or- 
ganization; for keeping the member- 
ship informed of activities of the 
national AVA office, which has re- 
sulted in a nationally coordinated 
effort to promote, develop, and im- 
prove vocational education; for the 
non-political and non-partisan edi- 
torial policy of the AMERICAN Voca- 
TIONAL JOURNAL. 


INCREASING REGISTRATION FEE FOR 
NON-MEMBERS 


Whereas, the importance of the Annual 
Convention of the AVA as a means of 
promoting and fostering professional growth 
has long been recognized, and, 


Whereas, the members of AVA contribute 
through their dues in the support of such 
an Annual Convention; 


5‘ * .@ 


Foreign educators gathered with President Creighton and Harold E. Stassen (center). 
R. D. Gregory, USOE, (first row, I.) arranged Convention visit for over 100 from abroad. 
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REPORT 


RESOLUTIONS 


Therefore Be It Resolved, that 
admittance to and participation in 
the Convention shall be limited to 
those who are members of AVA in 
good standing or to those who pay a 
registration fee equal to or greater 
than the annual direct membership 
dues of the AVA; provided this does 
not include individuals and repre- 
sentatives of organizations to whom 
special invitations by the AVA Ex. 
ecutive Committee have been ex- 
tended. 


ADDED REGISTRATION SERVICE 

Whereas, the membership of AVA should 
be able to secure data quickly and eff- 
ciently concerning its enrollment in the 
various fields of AVA, and 


Whereas, there should be a simplified 
system for enabling the registration offi- 
cers of AVA at its Annual Convention to 
check on membership; 


Therefore Be It Resolved, that 
the AVA institute a system such as 
the 1.B.M. card system for keeping 
all records concerning membership— 
provided the financial condition of 
the AVA will permit. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERSHIP PLAN 

Whereas, the AVA has sought to encour- 
age individuals to become life members, 
and 


Whereas, it has enabled such members to 
purchase such life membership at $100 
payable in 10 installments of $10 each, and 


Whereas, some members have failed in 
their obligation; 


Therefore Be It Resolved, that 
life membership be offered on a con- 
tractual basis payable in 5 years at 
$20 per year with the stipulation 
that failure to meet the payments 
when due forfeits the life member- 
ship privileges unless an extension 
of time is granted by the AVA Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIPS 

Whereas, there are a number of pros- 
pective teachers attending universities full 
time in preparation for entrance to teach 
in such fields as agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, business education, 
and distributive education; 


Therefore Be It Resolved, that 
all such students be encouraged to 
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join the AVA during their junior 
and senior years at the special rate 
of 50 cents per year. 


APPRECIATION OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
PUBLICATION 

Whereas, in the American Vocational 
Association, industrial arts education is 
being increasingly recognized as making 
a substantial contribution to general as 
well as vocational education, and 

Whereas, the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, has, during the past year, not only 
sponsored but encouraged the revision and 
new publication of a _ booklet entitled, 
Improving Instruction in Industrial Arts, 
under the new title of, A Guide to Im- 
proving Instruction in Industrial Arts, and 

Whereas, the Executive Committee of 
the American Vocational Association has 
encouraged and lent financial assistance to 
the Industrial Arts Policies and Planning 
Committee in order to further the develop- 
ment of industrial arts in the various states 
and territories; 


Therefore Be It Resolved, that 
the members of the industrial arts 
division of the American Vocational 
Association, along with all of the 
industrial arts teachers in the na- 
tion, express sincere appreciation to 
the American Vocational Associa- 
tion, for the service that it has ren- 
dered industrial arts education. 


HOME ECONOMICS EXHIBITS 

Whereas, the effectiveness of home eco- 
nomics education depends upon the use 
of good teaching materials including equip- 
ment and published materials, and 

Whereas, the home economics division 
and the administrators of vocational pro- 
grams have the responsibility of the pur- 
chase and selection of equipment for pro- 
grams which are expanding rapidly; 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that 
this situation be brought to the at- 
tention of exhibitors and advertisers 
with the objective of interesting 
them in more exhibit space at the 
Convention and more advertising 
space in the JOURNAL. 


COOPERATION WITH PROGRAMS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Whereas, in the early days of vocational 
education there was a close cooperation 
between those directing training programs 
in industry and local directors of voca- 
tional education, and 
Whereas, both programs have been grow- 
ing at a rapid rate and the organization 
of industrial training directors is growing 
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and is known as the “American Society of 
Training Directors,” and 


SUPPORT BASIC SMITH-HUGHES LAW 


Whereas, the Smith-Hughes Act, passed 
in 1917, has played a most important part 
in promoting the development of voca- 
tional education, and 





Whereas, the two programs have a great 
deal in common; 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that 
efforts be made through the Na- 
tional Council of Local Administra- 
tors of Vocational Education and 
Practical Arts and the American 
Vocational Association to promote 
closer cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Society of Training Directors in 
meetings, conferences, and conven- 
tions. 


FEDERAL SUPPORT A NATIONAL NEED 

Whereas, the service rendered by voca- 
tional education is of vital importance to 
the welfare of the people of all the states 
and territories, and 














Whereas, this Act is a permanent appro- 
priations act instead of an authorization 
measure and carries an appropriation of 
more than $7,000,000 annually for voca- 
tional education, and i 







Whereas, this Act sets forth sound stand- 
ards to be maintained in vocational train- 
ing programs; 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that 
we continue our full support in 
keeping this measure in its present 
form, and pledge ourselves to op- 
pose any amendments of the meas- 
ure that would result in lowering 
the standards of vocational educa- 
tion or making the measure an 
authorization act rather than a per- 
manent appropriation act as in its 
present form. 











Whereas, federal support is in continu- 
ing need in the amounts of funds estab- 
lished by the national acts, and 







Whereas, vocational education is a na- 
tional function because of the migratory 
nature of trained labor, and 








Whereas, a serious breakdown of services 
rendered by vocational education in the 
several states and territories threatens by 
reason of proposals to eventually withhold 
federal funds; 


Therefore Be It Resolved, that 
the Congress of the United States be Whereas, National Congress has never 
kept informed of these dangers to appropriated the full amount authorized; 


the welfare of the people. and 
i : ‘ e : : Whereas, the vocational education pro- 

Be It Furthe Resolved, that —— gram of this nation is far from adequate 
bers of the American Vocational for meeting training needs; and 
Association gun Menage peers, Whereas, the strength, security and well- 
program of keeping its representa- being of this nation is dependent on the 
tives in the Congress informed of productivity of the masses, which comes 
the purposes and values of voca- through the skills, technical and scientific 
tional education and advised of the ‘nowledge of its people; 
serious need for continued federal Therefore Be It Resolved, that 
support. 


we continue our efforts to prevail 





APPROPRIATING AUTHORIZED FUNDS OF 
GEORGE-BARDEN ACT 







Whereas, the George-Barden Act, which 
became law in 1946, authorizes an appro- 
priation of $29,300,000 annually; and 
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upon our national Congress, at the 
earliest possible date, to appropri- 
ate the full $29,300,000 authorized 
by the George-Barden Act. 


RESTORE APPROPRIATION FOR 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Whereas, national Congress has drastic- 
ally cut the appropriation for distributive 
education from $1,894,000 in 1951 to 
$900,000 for the fiscal year 1952, and to 
$450,000 for the fiscal years 1953 and 1954; 
and 

Whereas, there is great need for further 
development of this phase of vocational 
education; and 

Whereas, the drastic cuts in Federal ap- 
propriations for distributive education 
have resulted in a greatly reduced enroll- 
ment in this phase of vocational education; 


Therefore Be It Resolved, that 
we continue our efforts to get Con- 
gress to reinstate the appropriation 
for distributive education to, at 
least, its 1951 level of $1,894,000. 

Be It Further Resolved, that we 
will oppose any proposed action 
that will result in increasing the 
federal appropriation for any one 
of the 4 federally aided phases of 
vocational education that would. re- 
sult in decreasing the appropriation 
for other phases. 


MODIFICATION OF PUBLIC LAW 550 


Whereas, the Institutional On-The-Farm 
Training Program as provided under the 
provisions of Public Law 550 is discrimina- 
tory to eligible veterans and does not give 
them educational benefits derived by other 
veterans in other types of training under 
this same law, and 

Whereas, Public Law 550 farm veterans 
are entitled to the same _ considerations 
that are being extended to other veterans; 


Therefore Be It Resolved, by the 
American Vocational Association as- 
sembled at Chicago, Illinois, No- 
vember 27, 1953: 

That, the Congress of the United 
States rewrite or amend Public Law 
550 as it pertains to Farm Training 
so that it will be administratively 
feasible to conduct a type program 
to meet the needs of the individual 
farm veteran; 

That, the provision providing 
periodic 4 months reduction in 
training allowance be eliminated; 

That, the approval and super- 
vision function be the sole responsi- 
bility of the several states, and 
monies for the cost of such super- 
vision and approval be appropri- 
ated to the states on a grant and 
aid basis; and 

That, the type and methods of in- 
struction shall be the sole responsi- 
bility of the several states. 


EMERGENCY GRANTS BY STATE 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Whereas, there is a need throughout the 
United States at this time for people every- 
where to be properly informed regarding 
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vocational education and its advantages in 
our system of public education; and 
Whereas, the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, because of its limited finances, is 
unable to employ sufficient personnel and 
otherwise provide for this service; and 
Whereas, during the next several months 
it is most important to the future welfare 
of vocational education that the public, 
including the Congress of the United 
States and national civic groups studying 
education, be given the full facts regard- 
ing the advantages to be secured in this 
country by the further development of vo- 
cational education for all the people; and 
Whereas, it is impossible for this to be 
done with the limited personnel and facili- 
ties now at the disposal of our American 
Vocational Association, which organization 
represents us before the Congress and the 
general public throughout the nation; 


Therefore Be It Resolved, that 
the American Vocational Associa- 
tion go on record at this 47th An- 
nual Convention asking from each 
affliated state association voluntary 
contributions to be based on the 
equated membership potential as 
established by the AVA Member- 


ship Committee, and that the 
amount of contributions per state 
be determined by dividing the 


amount needed by the total poten- 
tial membership; this amount to be 
considered an emergency grant to 
the national association for the fur- 
ther development of public rela- 
tions for vocational education. 


Be It Further Resolved, that each 
state association, through its officers 
and Executive Boards, be furnished 
a copy of this resolution and re- 
quested. to provide the payment 
through any means at the state asso- 
ciation’s disposal and that payment 
be made on the earliest possible date 
because of the existing emergency 
condition. 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF GUIDANCE 
IN U. S. OFFICE 


Whereas, the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation has traditionally and_ historically 
supported vocational guidance as a fifth 
service in vocational education; and 

Whereas, this Association has long en- 
dorsed the authorized expenditure of 
George-Barden funds for the continued 
function and development of vocational 
guidance, and 

Whereas, a Guidance and Personnel 
Services Section has been established in 
the Division of State and Local Schools in 
the United States Office of Education; and 

Whereas, former staff members of the 
Vocational Education Division of the 
United States Office of Education have 
been assigned to this newly created section; 


Therefore Be It Resolved, that 
this association commend the recent 
action taken in the United States 
Office of Education leading to the 
re-establishment of an _ organized 
unit concerned with guidance serv- 
ices. 
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Be It Further Resolved, that this 
Association recommend that neces. 
sary and appropriate liaison rela. 
tionship be established and main. 
trained between the Vocational Dj. 
vision of the United States Office of 
Education and the Guidance and 
Personnel Service Section of the 
Division of State and Local Schools 
to assure that proper emphasis on 
vocational education be reflected in 
the leadership provided by the 
United States Office of Education in 
the field of guidance. 


Be It Further Resolved, that the 
organization and function of any 
established unit in the United States 
Office of Education concerned with 
guidance service, be such that the 
continued availability and use of 
George-Barden and / or subsequent 
vocational education funds for the 
promotion of vocational guidance 
at the federal, state and local levels 
shall in no way be limited or 
jeopardized. 


A CHIEF OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

Whereas, the Distributive Education 
Branch of the Office of Education has been 
without the much needed leadership of a 
chief of the branch and the services of a 
staff comparable in size to the staffs of the 
other vocational branches; 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that 
the AVA go on record as favoring 
the filling of the position of Chief 
of the Distributive Education 
Branch and such other positions of 
the staff of the branch as vacancies 
occur to the end that adequate serv- 
ice be rendered to this important 
area of vocational education in the 
critical years immediately ahead. 


INSURANCE BENEFITS 


Whereas, the AVA is a professional or- 
ganization interested in the total welfare 
of its members, and 

Whereas, there are many benefits in the 
field of accident, health and liability in- 
surance which could accrue to the mem- 
bers through group action; 


Therefore Be It Resolved, that 
the Executive Committee be di- 
rected to study various insurance 
plans and be authorized to enter 
into an agreement and sponsor a 
program of insurance for AVA mem- 
bers. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION ADVISORY STAFF 
IN U. S. OFFICE 


Whereas, the field of business education 
(not including distributive education) in 
the public secondary schools of the nation 
enrolls more than 25 per cent of all high 
school students, and 

Whereas, the program of studies in high 
school departments of business education 
prepares youth not only for economic Citl- 
zenship but for vocational proficiency, and 

Whereas, the U. S. Office of Education 
now has no consultative or advisory staff 
serving the field of business education, and, 
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Whereas, there is vital need for such a 

gaff which should be available to business 
education service in the several State De- 
artments of Education, to teacher educa- 
tio departments in colleges and universi- 
ties, to agencies of businesses itself, and 
0 professional associations of business 
teachers; 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that 
the American Vocational Associa- 
tion encourage the Commissioner of 
Education of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation to: 

Re-establish the Business Educa- 
tion Branch in the Division of Vo- 
cational Education, with a staff of 
at least two specialists; 

Assist state departments of educa- 
tion, through appropriate advisory 
services, in establishing and main- 
taining a business education service 
in each of the several state depart- 
ments of education; 

Carry on a continuing and com- 
prehensive program of research in 
the field of business education with 
periodic published reports on the 
status Of business education in the 
public high schools and colleges; 
and, 

Assist state departments of edu- 
cation in developing more effective 
programs of cooperative part-time 
business training in the public high 
schools of the nation through ap- 
propriate advisory services and fi- 
nancial aid. 


SUPPORT OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Whereas, the House of Delegates of the 
American Vocational Association recog- 
nizes that the electrification of rural areas 
by means of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration’s funds has done much to 
raise the standards of American farming; 
and 

Whereas, we recognize that the electrifi- 
cation of rural areas has assisted in the 
increased production of vitally needed 
foods and commodities; and 

Whereas, the farmers have been able to 
use electrical equipment as a substitute for 
needed farm hands; and 

Whereas, all areas of vocational educa- 
tion have worked closely with the farmers 
to promote the development of rural elec- 
trification; 


Therefore Be It Resolved, that 
we continue our support of rural 


Mrs, Alice Pipkin (Ga.) 
and John Waldeck (Col.) 
at State Supervisors of 
DE session. R.: Arthur 
Twardock tagged Lyle 
Houk at NVATA meeting 
while Arthur Meador, 
President, Illinois Vo-Ag 
Association, stands by. 
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electrification and the job that it is 
doing for better rural living and 
farming. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION SERVICE 

Whereas, the dissemination of informa- 
tion to the community is a vital aspect of 
the total program of vocational education, 
and 

Whereas, many community agencies and 
activities make valuable use of the services 
provided by radio, television, newspapers, 
magazines and other forms of communica- 
tion; 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that the 
American Vocational Association 
continue its committee of public 
information service to work with 
the National Advertising Council 
for the purposes of preparing news 
releases and for securing space or 
time for the printing, televising, or 
broadcasting of such information. 


EXEMPTION IN INCOME TAX LAW 
FOR RETIRED TEACHERS 

Whereas, the Congress has before it many 
bills for liberalizing the exemption clauses 
on the Income Tax Law for retired teach- 
ers, and 

Whereas, the Congress has already liber- 
alized the law in connection with the rail- 
road employees retirement system; 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that 
the American Vocational Associa- 
tion reaffirm the resolutions adopt- 
ed for many years in urging Con- 
gress to liberalize the exemption 
features of the Income Tax Law for 
retired teachers. 


PRESENTING A SOLID FRONT 

Whereas, vocational education _ serves 
workers in all segments of our national 
economic and family life, and 

Whereas, the life of the nation is best 
served by a well balanced total program 
of vocational and practical arts education, 
and 

Whereas, attempts may be made to 
divide the several services of vocational 
education by interests intent on weakening 
its unity of purpose and action; 


Therefore Be It Resolved, that 
the American Vocational Associa- 
tion continue to present a solid 
front in all areas of public relations 
and legislative activity. 

Be It Further Resolved, that the 
Executive Committee further unify 


our efforts by developing a program 
of work for the 1953-54 year and 
publish it in an early issue of the 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


ON REDEDICATING OURSELVES 


Whereas, the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation is dedicated to the advancement of 
occupational education of less than college 
grade and to teacher education for instruc- 
tors of vocational subjects, and 


Whereas, vocational and practical arts 
education of all kinds comes within the 
scope of interests of the American Voca- 
tional Association and is vital to the wel- 
fare of the people of the United States, and 


Whereas, many people are not aware of 
this exceedingly important contribution to 
our social and economic life; 


Therefore Be It Resolved, that 
all members of this Association in 
the several states and territories ded- 
icate themselves in the immediate 
years to thoroughly re-orienting 
themselves with the purposes and 
services of vocational and practical 
arts education, and that they re- 
emphasize to young people in 
teacher education the need for 
understanding the values and ac- 
complishments of vocational educa- 
tion. 


Respectfully submitted, 

Joun R. WALDECcK, State Supervisor 
of Distributive Education, Den- 
ver, Colorado 

ALTA R. Mortter, Head, Home Eco- 
nomics Education, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 

STANLEY J. PAWELEK, Supervisor of 
Industrial Education, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

VERNE FRYKLUND, President, The 
Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis- 
consin 

MELVIN’ Bartow, Supervisor of 
Trade and Industrial Teacher 
Training, California State De- 
partment of Education, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, 
California 

H. C. FETTerotr, State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania—Chairman 








WHAT'S ALL THE 
FUSS ABOUT? 
(Continued from page 15) 


education and vocational education are 
complementary and that general education 
supports vocational education by contribut- 
ing to vocational competence through pro- 
viding the breadth of view and perspective 
that make the individual a more effective 
worker and a more intelligent member of 
society. 

And leaders in the movement that bring 
together so many forces serving American 
youth have long held that the time-worn 
distinction between education for living 
and education for making a living should 
be discarded. Their good judgment has 
been reflected in the contention that edu- 
cation is a unified process, developing in 
the student the qualities of mind and per- 
sonality required of him both for making 
a living and building a life. 

Assuredly neither general education or 
vocational education has exclusive responsi- 
bility for the educational development of 
the individual. Neither can say in the 
words of St. Paul of the other, “I have no 
need of thee.” Both are spokes on the 
wheel of growing life, seeking the total 
welfare of the individual and of the com- 
munity. In the final analysis our job, 
individually and collectively, is a two-fold 
responsibility: to make our children worthy 
of society and to make society worthy of 
our children. 


It was this position that was strongly 
buttressed, it will be recalled, by the Com- 
mission on Higher Education which, in 
forecasting the likelihood of a college en- 
rollment of 4,600,000 by 1960, argued in 
favor of a unification of educational objec- 
tives and processes which would “provide, 
at appropriate levels, proper combinations 
of general and special education for stu- 
dents of varying abilities and occupational 
objectives.” 

Significant is its thinking about voca- 
tional education. Here it declared, 
“Vocational training is essential in our in- 
dustrial society. It is essential from the 
viewpoint of the individual who must sup- 
port himself and his family . . . Vocational 
education is necessary, too, from the view- 
point of the state and the nation. Society 
has a great deal of work of many kinds tu 
be done, if the social organization is to 
function smoothly and move forward to 
higher levels of good living. And society 
looks to the schools to provide the trained 
personnel for its vast, complex activities.” 

Educational institutions, it pointed out, 
must assume their full share of responsi- 
bility for providing a sufficient number of 
qualified persons in all fields to satisfy the 
demands of society. 

Who can deny the honesty 
of intent or the integrity of effort that 
characterizes the intelligent concern 
that the American Vocational Associa- 
tion has consistently expressed in its 
eager desire to have education serve 
the needs of American youth? 

How to do all of this and when and 
where it is to be done is, of course, the big 
problem. We would recall the words of 
Franklin “art is long, time is short.” Just 
as attention to the needs of America’s sec- 
ondary school youth so dramatically pre- 
sented in the “60, 20 and 20” classification 
a few years ago caught up the constructive 
imagination of this group so did it find 
further refinement in the enunciation of 
the famous resolution that led to the for- 
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mation of the Commission of Life Adjust- 
ment Education which holds such promise 
for the vitalization of secondary school 
offerings. 

We turn then once more to the query 
“What’s All The Fuss About?” It’s com- 
pounded out of many factors—the fact 
that no one individual, nor a single group, 
nor even a combination of individuals and 
groups speak for American education. It 
remains, however, that individuals and 
groups try to in what is happily the Amer- 
ican pattern of freedom of speech and free- 
dom of thought and the ensuing babel is 
as great as that recorded in Bible times. 
And as in the days of old the speaker with 
the sharpest and most caustic tongue and 
the writer with the most sensational and 
vitriolic pen (or typewriter, the true badge 
of the armed-chair educational generals) 
are those most widely listened to and read. 


Indeed doth “rumor with its thousand 
tongues still the quiet voice of truth.” 
Philosophies, goals, and objectives we may 
draft as we will (and do), but it remains 
that practice lags by from 25 to 50 years 
the acceptance of an idea or a conviction. 

Another deterent is to be found in that 
we are prone to adopt or reject in light of 
our own experiences and consciously or un- 
consciously we accept or reject for our chil- 
dren and for our classes these experiences 
that we found acceptable and _ significant 
or unacceptable and meaningless regard- 
less of the possibility of an entirely dif- 
ferent set of circumstances and of needs 
to be met. 

Apathy and indifferences on the one 
hand and outright opposition and_ rejec- 
tion on the other are further contributing 
forces operative in the creation of confu- 
sion confronting education today. And so 
we might go on, but enough lest a picture 
of complete hopelessness be drawn. Surely 
such is not the case, nor would I indicate 
other than a positive and constructive atti- 
tude in my evaluation of the situation con- 
fronting American education today. A 
noted observer of the current American 
scene said recently in respect to the con- 
tribution of American education “no na- 
tion has ever expected so much, no nation 
has ever been served better.” 

But it is not on a note of adulation that 
I would close this discussion. Significant 
though the contribution of American edu- 
cation, much remains to be done. Out of 
the annual deliberations of this group 
have come great ideas concerning some of 
which I have already spoken. 

May I suggest the need of another one 
or two worthy of your best and ablest 
thinking? Up until relatively a few years 
ago, the elementary school provided our 
common educational experience, and cen- 
sus after census revealed the extent of the 
nation’s literacy in terms of elementary 
school achievement. Such is no longer 
true. 

Today our high schools enroll the vast 
majority of our secondary school youth. 
The average adult living in the United 
States today has an educational training 
beyond that of the 10th grade. Soon a 
combination of economic factors and legis- 
lation requiring attendance through the 
secondary school will raise this level to 
that of high school graduation. A divisive 
force not yet listed in the alignment of 
those factors contributing to the “fuss” un- 
der discussion has been the nomenclature 
surrounding the secondary school itself. 
We have seen how the old Latin Grammar 
school gave way to the Academy and the 
Academy to the high school. Not content 
with the obviously implied superiority of 
the high school over the elementary school, 





we have seen fit to label the educationay 
experiences on that age level Junior, Senior 
general, industrial, technical, trade, vo, 
tional, comprehensive, or by a further frag. 
mentation and proliferation that has served 
primarily to confuse everyone and to s 
up our detractors and tormentors against 
us—some even developing within our oyy 
numbers as the result of our enthusiasm 
for specificity. 

No, some other name is needed—a name 
reflecting not uniformity in practice, py 
unity of purpose, a name descriptive of 
not only the high hopes, but the sound 
realization of educational objectives ang 
goals serving the needs of girls and boys. 
a name that will reflect the greatness of 
the educational endeavor of a great peo- 
ple and a great nation, the recipients of 
such a largess, a name that will serve both 
as an inspiration and a challenge. 

Until such a name is found may I urge 
that we emphasize the solidarity of ou 
purpose as educators and our united con- 
cern for meeting more adequately than we 
have as yet been able to the needs of girk 
and boys in age from 12 to 18. 


Much of the “fuss” raging around edu- 



































































cation today could be dispelled if wef life 
would close ranks and move forward. Not low 
inappropriate is the well known and his. Gler 
toric explanation “Damn _ the _ torpedosy, 
full speed ahead.” 
Everywhere greater and greater interest 
is being expressed in the educative proces. 
The United States Chamber of Commerce Net 
has declared education to be an investment 
in people, the largest enrollment in them . P¢ 
history of the National Congress of Parents Life 
and Teachers—in excess of 8,000,000—1e.(™m AVA 
flects the intelligent concern of the home, THE 
while the impetus given by the National U.$ 
Citizens Commission for the Public School J 5, 
has resulted in community school councils State 
springing up all over our country in larger 
and larger numbers. virg 
An aroused and awakened citizenry—the & yocq 
“public,” if you please, of the public school & sion 
team is the great hope out of which wil! I nual 
come an educational program adequate for I tion 
today’s needs. app 
And finally let us remember that the his. tion 
tory of public education in the United 
States records countlessly reoccurring cycles fm ES 
of criticism—of “fuss,” if vou please. Inf 
between these cycles of criticism are cycles fm F#¥ 
of depression. As school people we dissi- % \:' 
pate our energies either trying to hold on mm 
to what we have or by attempting to ward ihe 
off those who would divide us. ree 
But always there are girls and boys to 
be served. It is for them I plead this eve &% gy 
ning as I express the hope that this con @ 4.. 
vention will keep them and their needs V 
foremost in mind. The mathematician & f,, 





would have us believe that one and one 
equals 2, that one and one and one make 
3, and that one and one and one and one 
add up to 4. 


Not so in the educative process, because 
all education experiences combine in the 
totality of a single education. Ours then is 
the responsibility to help make that expe 
rience the very best it can possibly be. 
For our girls and boys we can do no more 
surely we must do no less. 


Great is the opportunity that is our. 
Let us meet it resolutely—not turn from 
it as did Shakespeare’s nerveless Hamlet 
who lamented The time is out of joint, 0 
cursed spite that I was even born to set tl 
right, but rather let us echo the immortal 
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be thanked Who hath matched us with A 
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life Member recipients during 1953, |. to r.: first row: J. C. Cannon, Ala.; H. B. Taylor, Ind.; Rena L. Hodgen, 
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lllL.; John M. 


lowe, W. Va.; John E. Nelson, Vt. Back row: Ernest} DeAlton, N. D.; Shubel Owen, N. D.; John Butler, Minn.; Clifford Campbell, Ill.; 
Glen Barkes, Ind.; Hobart Sommers, Ill. Not shown: Watkins Abbitt; A. E. Robinson, Wade McCargo, E. C. Comstock, Maria S. Lacot. 


New AVA Life Members 


Persons who were honored with AVA 
Life Memberships, presented at the 1953 
AVA Convention, were: 


Tue HONORABLE WATKINS M. ABBITT 
U.S. Congressman from the 
Fourth District 
State of Virginia 

. presented by I. B. Pittman, President, 
Virginia Vocational Association, for the 
vocational teachers of the fourth Congres- 
sional District, Virginia, at the AVA An- 
nual Banquet, November 25, in recogni- 
tion of the Congressman’s stand on the 
appropriation bills for vocational educa- 
tion. 


Ernest L. DEALTON 

State Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture 
Fargo, N. D. 

.. presented by IV’. D. Rice, Past President, 
North Dakota Vocational Association, for 
the vocational agriculture teachers and 
veteran agriculture teachers in North 
Dakota. 


SHuseEL D. OwEN 

Assistant State Supervisor of 
Vocational Agriculture 
Fargo, N. D. 

. presented by V’. D. Rice, Past President, 
North Dakota Vocational Association, for 
the vocational agriculture teachers and vet- 
eran agriculture teachers in North Dakota. 


J. C. CANNON 
State Supervisor of Agricultural Education 
Montgomery, Ala. 

: presented by H. R. Culver, Assistant 
State Supervisor of Agricultural Education 
for members of the staffs in vocational agri- 
cultural supervision and teacher training. 


GLEN D. BARKES 
Director of Vocational Education 
New Albany, Ind. 

. presented by H. G. McComb, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Indiana Industrial Education 
Association, for Mr. Barkes’ many friends 
vocational education. 
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Hopart H. SOMMERS 

Assistant Supervisor in Charge of the 
Department of Vocational Education 

Chicago Public Schools 

Chicago, Ill. 

. presented by John J. Duggan, Director 
of the Bureau of Technical Subjects, Chi- 
cago Public Schools, for Dr. Sommer’s voca- 
tional associates. 


Joun A. BUTLER 


Assistant Director 

William Hood Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

. presented by Harry C. Schmid, Minne- 
sota State Director of Vocational Education 
and AVA Past President, for Mr. Butler’s 
many friends and members of the Minne- 
sota Vocational Association. 


RENA L. HOGDEN 
Chief, Home Economics Education 
Springfield, Ill. 

. presented by Mrs. Nelle Orr Mullins 
for the home economics teachers in Illinois. 


CLIFFORD J. CAMPBELL 
Director, Dunbar Trade School 
Chicago, Ill. 
presented by civic and industrial 
friends in the Dunbar community. 


Wave G. McCarco 
Chairman, 
Executive Committee of the Board 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
Richmond, Va. 

. presented by the National Association 
of State Supervisors of Distributive Edu- 
cation. 


ERNEST CLARK COMSTOCK 
Executive Director, 
State Board for Vocational Education 
Denver, Col. 

presented by Russell K. Britton, Di- 
rector of Instruction, Adult, and Vocational 
Education, Denver Public Schools, for in- 
dividuals and groups in the State of Colo- 
rado. 


MariA Socorro LAcoT 
Supervisor of Home Economics Education 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 

presented by the Puerto Rico chapter 

of the AVA. 

Joun M. Lowe 

State Director of Vocational Education 
Charleston, W. Va. 

. presented by Andrew Probst, President 
of the West Virginia Vocational Associa- 
tion, for the West Virginia Branch of the 

AVA. 
H. B. TAYLOR 
State Supervisor of Agricultural Education 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

. presented by Joe Metzger, President, 
Indiana Vocational Agriculture Teachers’ 
Association, for the vocational agriculture 
teachers of Indiana. 


The following AVA Life Membership 
Certificates were presented in advance of 
the 1953 AVA Convention: 


SENATOR WALTER A. HOLDEN 
Salem, W. Va. 

. presented by trade and industrial edu- 
cation and distributive education affiliates 
in West Virginia in recognition of Senator 
Holden’s splendid work in the West Vir- 
ginia Senate Chamber in securing addi- 
tional funds for vocational education in 
West Virginia. 


A. E. ROBINSON 
Director of Vocational Education 
Baton Rouge, La. 

. presented by members of the staff in 
vocational education, Louisiana State De- 
partment of Education, at the 5th Annual 
Louisiana Vocational Education Confer- 
ence, Baton Rouge, June 23. 


Joun E. NELSON 

State Director of Vocational Education 
Montpelier, Vt. 

. . « presented by vocational teachers and 
the professional staff in the State of Ver- 
mont at the state vocational meeting, Bur- 
lington, Oct. 7. 
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SS q 
AVA Contributions 
* GREATER UTILITY * GREATER ACCURACY Contributions to the American Voca- 
* MODERATELY PRICED tional Association that have been received | 
in the past few months include the fol- 
lowing: Bal: 
Wisconsin Association fer Voca- 
tional & Adult Educatiun ......... $ 500.00 
Missouri State Teachers Associa- Asst 
or ee opie eee NRE eee: 300.00 M 
North Dakota Vocational Associa- | 
"1 De an COR Seren OD . 100.00 | 
Old Dominion Vocational Associa- 
I hc ee ee ae 25.00 
Florida Trade & Industrial Asso- F 
ENN hea neu AS Amen, 200.00 Ii 
Missouri Vocational Association 200.00 | 
Nebraska Vocational Agricultural 
PURINE oss 501, erases tt . 200.00 
National Association of State Su- " 
pervisors of Trade & Industrial 
| OT 5 te ce cer a 200: 
These fine American made drawing instruments are available in | - ee a ‘ mers * 8 f 
different combinations to suit every drawing need. All VEMCO Virginia Vocational Association 50.00 ] 
instruments are constructed of steel, thus insuring their accuracy (This represents an honorarium 
and durability. Packed in smart California saddle leather pocket received by Miss Martha Creigh- Th 
cases for convenient carrying. ton and turned over to the AVA ! 
by her as a donation in the | 
Also available, free booklet, | name of VVA.) 
“Historical Note On Drawing Instruments” a Cu 
| $1,775.00 | 
V&E MANUFACTURING CO. | Mi 
766 S. Fair Oaks Ave., Dept. B Pasadena 2, Calif. a So _| 
MODERN TOOLS WITH FINEST :.SAFETY FEATURES! 
, ° As 
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C )DEL “GE” BAND SAW WITH AUTOMATIC 2-WHEEL BRAKES ) 


Smooth and absolutely eit in operation, with ite thoroughly —= / 
guarded and equipped with synchronized two-wheel brakes which auto- ——— i) 
matically apply and instantly stop the machine in case of saw blade ———™ / 
breakage. The finest and safest band saw made. Widely used in industry ~—"" 
for cutting both wood and metal —and the best possible bet for shop 
training. For complete details write for Bulletin “GE”. Our line 
contains band and mitre saws to fit every logical budget, built by 

sawing machinery specialists. 


ODEL “JDR” DOUBLE REVOLVING, TILTING | 





















RBOR SAW BENCH 


Carries two instantly interchangeable saws or other 
cutterheads on tilting arbors. Only one motor runs 
at a time. Automatic electric brake stops saw 
when current is shut off —no accidents can be 
caused by coasting saw. Write for Bulletin “JDR”. 
Get the complete facts concerning this favorite 

of schools that want the best. We will gladly 
consult with you on your sawing requirements. 


= GL-6- 1729 


The TANNEWITZ WORKS 
' GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Use The Famous CROW Equipment 
For Teaching 


ELECTRICITY 


BASIC OR ADVANCED 


Write for free literature 
UNIVERSAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
Box 336C 
Vincennes, Indiana 














PINKING SHEARS 


Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, precision 
made. Manufacturer's Christmas overstock. Guaran- 
teed $7.95 value or money refunded. Order by 
mail. Lincoln Surplus Sales, 1704 W. Farwell Ave., 


Chicago 26, Illinois. 





AND SUPPLIES 

Schools in every state of the Na- 
tion use us as their principal source 
of supply. 
We are a leader in the Plastics 
field. Write for free list of plas- 
tics, materials, and supplies. Our 
prices are lower. 


PLASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


2901 N. Grand Bivd., St. Louis 7, Mo. 





INEXPENSIVE KILN 


IDEAL FOR SCHOOL USE 


Designed for the firing of ¢ Reaches enameling 


enamels that have been 

applied to one side of a 

metal piece. Pieces up to 

”" in diameter and 

* 14” high may be fired in 
this kiln. 


temperatures quickly 
e Sturdy and simple 
construction 


* Low cost, trouble-free 
operation 


FREE 
Enameling on Copper 
and Other Metals 


by Thomas E. Thompson 
This illustrated 40-page 
book answers your ques- 
tions about fascinating 
metal enameling . 
techniques, tools, and 
equipment, types of ena- 
meling, firing, finishing, 
etc. 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Complete Range of Enamel Colors 
Copper Trays, Sheet Copper, Circles 
and Squares 


Many articles—enameled pins, belt buckles, but- 
tons, ash trays, small bowls—can be made. Teachers 
find enameling a medium of expression with func- 
tional as well as creative qualities. 


Write to THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. 
1539 Deerfield Rd., Dept. 5-9, Highland Park, Ill. 
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STATE ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS MEET 


The AVA Convention breakfast for State 
Vocational Association Officers, arranged 
for Tuesday, November 24, attracted more 
than 60 persons. Eileen E. Quigley, Presi- 
dent, Illinois Vocational Association, and 
Chairman, Department of Home _ Eco- 
nomics, Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale, served as Chairman and Glen 
Barkes, Vice President, Indiana Vocational 
Association, served as Associate Chairman. 
These officers, with C. D. Rejahl, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Wisconsin Association for 
Vocational and Adult Education as Secre- 
tary also presided at a second meeting 
Tuesday afternoon. Executive Secretary 
Dr. M. D. Mobley was the consultant. 

The attendance was divided into groups 
at the breakfast meeting for discussion of 
the following topics 

(1) membership — non-professional and 
lay, adequate financing of AVA, how to 
increase membership—national and _ state; 
(2) how to keep members informed, closer 
bonds between services, how to improve 
public relations; (3) how can the AVA be 
more functional for teachers, how to build 
strong programs in each state; (4) federal 
aid. Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations; and (5) more democracy in AVA, 
summer conventions for AVA. 

Reporters for each of the discussional 
groups were: 

(1) Orlin D. Trapp, IIl.; 

(2) Juanita Stutzman, Mont.; 

(3) Dorothy Gordon, Miss.; 

(4) Roxanna Ford, Minn.; and 

(5) Kathleen Delaney, Mass. 

State Directors C. L. Greiber (Wis.) and 
Harry G. Halstead (Wash.) addressed the 
afternoon session. 

Mr. Greiber discussed trends in federal 
aid and state and federal relationships. 
He pointed out that the AVA is only as 
effective and as strong as the state associa- 
tions and made a plea for the development 
of strong relationships between the state 
associations and their state offices. 

Mr. Halstead reviewed the need for rais- 
ing additional funds for AVA to be used 
to develop an evaluative study of the pro- 
gram of vocational education in the U. S. 
today. Mr. Halstead said this type of re- 
search is necessary in view of the current 
investigation of the Intergovernmental Re- 
lations Commission. 

It was agreed that the President of the 
California Vocational Association should 
serve as Chairman of the 1954 meeting of 
state officers in San Francisco. Eileen 
Quigley will serve as Associate Chairman 
and C. D. Rejahl will be Secretary. 


They Visited Us— 


During recent weeks, the following per- 
sons visited AVA headquarters: 

Mrs. BERNICE McCUuLLArR, Milledgeville, 
Ga.; B. GrorGe ViENs, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Howard MCcCLARREN, Washington, D. C.; 
ARTHUR WALKER, Richmond, Va.; WALTER 
F. Simon, Madison, Wis.; ARCHIE J. 
Mooney, San Francisco, Calif.; E. K. JEN- 
KINS, Boston, Mass.; S. C. NICKENS, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; S. M. Opry, Washington, 
D. C.; Joy Jounson, Arlington, Va.; WIL- 
LIAM P. DANENBURG, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
and Mrs. DANENBURG; HucH A. _INGLISs, 
Athens, Ga.; Ropert Hoskins, Norfolk, Va.; 
R. T. BENson, Chicago, IIl.; Louise Moore, 
Washington, D. C.; A. R. ANDERSON, Jadda, 
Saudi Arabia; Grorce H. STEFF, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Davin GRAHAM, Seattle, Wash.; 
CHRISTOPHER Davis, Silver Spring, Md.; and 
F. V. Miner, Tacoma, Wash. 


LETTER TO LABOR 
LEADERS 


The following letter was sent out to 
AF of L state secretaries by James A. Brown. 
low, Chairman, Sub-Committee of Com. 
mittee on Education, American Federation 
of Labor, Nov. 20. 


Dear Sir and brother: 


Some time ago, a questionnaire dealing 
with vocational education was sent 
The response was excellent. Since 
the American Federation of Labor 
Committee on Vocational Education has 
continued its study in this field. It js 
our purpose to help develop a program in 
vocational education in our schools which 
will be educationally sound, and econom. 
ically practical. 


you. 
then 
Sub- 


Such a program requires close, continued 
cooperation between the A.F.L. and the 
people in charge of the federally-aided 
programs of vocational education. We 
have, in the last few months, had excellent 
cooperation from the Division of Voca- 
tional Education in the United States 
Office of Education. We want to build on 
the good start we have made. 


As a further step we are sending you 
charts and other material, describing the 
present organizational pattern. Soon, we 
shali send you a summary of A.F.ofL. 
Convention action on this subject. Please 
familiarize yourself with this material. We 
enclose, also, a list of state directors of 
vocational education. 


Please go to see your state director; talk 
over our common problems with him. Ask 
him how we can best work together. After 
your conference please send me a personal 
report of what you learned of the voca- 
tional education program in your state, 
and of the attitude of your State Director 
of Vocational Education to _ organized 
labor’s standards for such a program. The 
principles set forth in these reports should 
serve us well in planning further steps in 
a cooperative program. 

I look forward to your continued co- 
operation. 


Fraternally yours, 


(Sgd) JAMEs A. BROWNLOW 
Chairman of Sub-Committee of 
Committee on Education, AFL 





“Oliver” Jointers 


are the heavy type... assuring 
smooth, accurate jointing and 
fitting .... safe and easy to run 


For school shops “Oliver” 6-inch and 8-inch 
Jointers are ideal for making perfect glue joints, 
and for quick, accurate fitting. They have sturdy, 
rigid one-piece frames | ae 
and extra long pol- Sm Ere ¥ 
ished tables. Fence is 
adjustable to 45° 
The 
table lowers for rab- 
beting. Write for 


Bulletins. 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
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Letters to the Editor 


‘We thought 


it was great’... 


“J think you are to be complimented on 
the fine convention held in Chicago. . . .”— 
Frank C. Moore, AVA Past President and 
Director of Industrial Arts, Cleveland, O. 

* * * 


“Congratulations on an excellent AVA 
Convention. General sessions were the best 
that I can remember.”—JOHN E. NELSON, 
Vermont State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

* * * 

« |, the 1953 AVA Convention was ‘tops 
to date. The Chicago group set a fast pace 
for us in California to try to duplicate, if 
not exceed, at the 1954 convention.”— 


Byron J. McManon, Chief, California 
State Bureau of Agricultural Education. 
* * * 


“I enjoyed the AVA Convention meeting 
in Chicago very much. The tours arranged 
for the agriculture teachers and supervisors 
were, in my opinion, very good.”—-ANDREW 
B. WetcH, Agricultural Instructor, Frye- 
burg Academy, Fryeburg, Me. 

* * * 


“It has seldom been my pleasure to hear 
such universal approval of a sectional meet- 
ing at a convention of the American Voca- 
tional Association as that accorded the dis- 
tributive education meeting, November 
%th."—JoHN B. Pope, Program Specialist, 
Distributive Education, U. S. Office of 
Education. 

* * * 


“I thought the 1953 Convention was well 
planned and the arrangements were well 
executed.” BLANCHE NECHANICKY, State 
Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion for Girls, Albany, N. Y. 


“It was a fine convention in content 
(containing much that we could carry back 
to our own state and school that will be 
beneficial to us). The general sessions 
were outstanding and the convention was 
extremely well managed throughout.” — 
EILEEN E. QuicLey, President, Illinois Vo- 
cational Association, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, Ill. 
* * * 


‘I believe that we had a splendid con- 
vention in Chicago.”—JOHN A. BEAUMONT, 
Chief, Business Education Service, Board of 
Vocational Education, Springfield, Ill. 

* * * 

“One of the outstanding AVA Conven- 
ventions in years. I particularly was in- 
terested in the sectional meeting.”—Law- 
RENCE B. Hoyt, Director, Wausau School 
of Vocational and Adult Education, Wau- 
sau, Wisc. 

* * * 

“The general consensus of persons who 
attended the convention, with whom I have 
talked, are of the opinion that this was 
‘one of the best’.”—ErNEsT R. THIEL, Su- 
pervisor, Vocational Education, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

* * * 

“This year’s AVA was the best I have 
‘ver attended. All programs were excel- 
lent."RuTH WALLACE, State Supervisor, 
Homemaking Education, Jackson, Miss. 

* * * 


“I was delighted to see a great many men 
attend a program arranged by the Women’s 
Section in the interest of girls’ trade train- 
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ing. The other members of the panel were 
teachers who proved that teachers them- 
selves can contribute much to make a pro- 
gram stimulating and_practical.’”—RUTH 
Dunwoopy, Acting Principal, Barton Vo- 
cational High School, Baltimore, Md. 


* * * 
“I thought that this (convention) was 
one of the best.”—R. W. MONTGOMERY, 


Head, Department of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn, Ala. 

* * * 


“The Distributive Education sectional 
meetings were all extremely interesting and 


instructive. Also, I enjoyed all general 
sessions of the AVA conventions. All func- 
tions were well organized and _ con- 


ducted.’"—Roy FAIRBROTHER, State Super- 
visor of Distributive Education, Madison, 
Wis. 

* * * 

“I was amazed at the attendance on 
Thanksgiving Day between the hours of 
2-4 P.M. Reactions by the audience were 
excellent.”—-LYNNE C. Monroe, Professor 
of Industrial Arts, University of California, 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 

* * * 


“I have just returned to the office from 
the AVA Convention in Chicago and I 
would like to express my thanks for a very 
profitable time. To put on a convention 
of this scope requires a _ considerable 
amount of work and effort on the part of 
many individuals and I realize you perhaps 
are more responsible for its success than 
any other person.”—-WILLARD M. BATESON, 
Secretary-Treasurer, National Association 
of Industrial Teacher Educators. 

* * * 

“You are to be congratulated on holding 
an outstanding AVA Convention. The 
conventions have improved one hundred 
per cent in the past three years.”—ROBERT 
A. WALL, President, National Vocational 
Agricultural Teachers’ Association, Inc. 

* * * 


“Congratulations on a wonderful AVA 
convention! It was by far the most suc- 
cessful that I have ever attended, and I’ve 
only missed three since 1926.”—C. A. 
Roper, Special Sales Representative, Mc- 
Knight & McKnight Publishing Co. 


* * * 


“I want to congratulate you upon the 
most excellent convention of the AVA 
which was held in Chicago this past 
week.”—C. L. GREIBER, State Director, Vo- 
cational and Adult Education, Madison, 
Wis. 

* * * 

“I wish to congratulate you on a very 
fine AVA Convention at Chicago! In many 
ways, I felt that it was one of the best con- 
ventions which we have had in many years. 
I think you have a fine slate of officers 
with which to work during the coming 
year."—R. C. S. SuttirF, Chief, State 
Bureau of Agricultural Education, Albany, 

* * * 


“To my mind and from the comments 
that I have heard from others, this was 
one of the best if not the best AVA meet- 
ing that I have ever. attended. In trying 
to evaluate it, it is just a bit difficult to 
determine what made it outstanding, but 
it was probably a combination of a good 
many things.”—-S. S. SUTHERLAND, Califor- 
nia State Supervisor, Agricultural Teacher 
Training. 

* * * 

“I enjoyed the convention very much. 
It was my first AVA Convention and I 
found it very stimulating and _ worth- 





while.”—Burr D. Cor, Vice Principal, Edi- 
son Technical and Industrial High School, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

* * * 

“I would like to congratulate you on the 
fine program that was carried out at the 
AVA Convention. I think the general ses- 
sions were the best of any AVA Convention 


that I have attended.”—-STANLEY WALL, 
Agricultural Education, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


* * * 


“I enjoyed the AVA Convention in Chi- 
cago.”—RICHARD J. ROZELLE, Vo-Ag_ In- 
structor, Akron, N. Y. 

* * * 

“I have just returned from the 47th 
Convention of the AVA which has been 
the third that I have attended. Each year 
the experience for me becomes greater. I 
am stimulated to the point of returning 
home to do a better job in contributing to 
the advancement of vocational educa- 
tion.”—-LEONARD J. YOUNG, Teacher Train- 
er, Trade & Industrial Education, Florida 
A and M College, Tallahassee, Fla. 


* * * 


“I heard many fine comments about the 
AVA Convention despite the disadvantages 
of the Thanksgiving week. The members 
were very glad to learn of the fixed loca- 
tions and dates for the next 3 years.”— 
W. M. ARNOLD, Oklahoma State Supervisor 
of Trade and Industrial Education. 

* * * 


“I was personally very well pleased with 
our program, both in the size of the audi- 
ences and in their enthusiastic response to 
the demonstrations.” JoHN L.  FEIRER, 
Head, Industrial Arts Department, West- 
ern Michigan College of Education, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

* * * 

“I would like to say that the convention 
was well planned and everything went off 
in a very businesslike manner.”—Dr. 
GrorGE W. Davis, Director, The School of 
Industries, Virginia State College. 

* * * 

“It has been my privilege, of course, to 
attend many of these conventions since 
1924. It seemed to me that the program 
at this convention has not been excelled in 
all of my experience ia connection with 
the AVA. The caliber of the people par- 
ticipating on the general programs and of 
their presentations was of the highest order. 
I thought that the first general session was 
excellent but when I heard the second 
general session, I thought that was out- 
standing.”—Louis M. SasMAN, Wisconsin 
State Supervisor of Agricultural Education. 

* * * * 

“As President of the National Association 
of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor 
Trainers, I wish to extend for myself and 
the group our sincerest thanks for the 
splendid program at the AVA in Chicago. 
As you know, the guidance group did have 
more meetings and larger attendance at 
this AVA meeting than we have ever had 
previously, thanks to the cooperation of 
Harry Schmid of Minnesota and C. A. 
Michelman of Illinois.”—-RoLanp G. Ross, 
Iowa State Supervisor of Guidance Services. 

* * * 

“I want to tell you how much I feel I 
benefited by attending the Chicago meet- 
ing. Somehow, I came away feeling that 
everybody who participated did so for 
something bigger than themselves. There 
seemed to be more unity of effort than is 
usual in meetings of this scope. It was 
truly a fine meeting and I know it didn’t 
just happen.”—J. K. Coccin, Professor, 
North Carolina State College. 
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New Texts for 


Your Classes 


= 
MicGRAW-HIM 








Drawing, Sketching, and 
Biveprint Reading 


Shriver L. Coover. A new, functional 
textbook for beginners in mechanical 
drawing. Emphasizes the teaching of 
drawing through blueprint reading and 
sketching. Provides real student proj- 
ects with a high degree of interest. 
Motivates drawing by teaching it as 
a living language. Encourages _plan- 


ning rather than “copy-book” work. 


General Shop 


Groneman and Feirer. A new text 
of the McGraw-Hill Publications in 
Industrial Arts. Presents 128 units in 
drawing and planning, woodworking, 
electricity, plastics, leather, and home 
mechanics. Basic information on tools 
and materials. 26 projects. 
Machine Tool Operation, 

Parts | and Il, New Editions 


A thor- 


ough revision, presenting the most 


Burghardt and Axelrod. 


modern machines and _ attachments. 
Many new illustrations, questions, and 
problems. Reflects latest advances and 


developments in machine shop work. 


Successful Dairying—Knodt 


Developing Farm Woodlands’ 
—Preston 


Teaching Vocational Agriculture 
—Garris 





McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 














From the Office 
of Education 





Early in December 10 staff members 
of the Division participated in round table 
discussions of factors effecting changes in 
secondary education. Twenty-five selected 
leaders from states were invited by the 
Office of Education to participate in the 
discussions. Purposes were to list, dis- 
cuss, and appraise the dynamics which have 
influenced secondary education in the 
United States from 1920 to 1953; to deter- 
mine reasons why certain ideas, movements, 
and dynamics were more influential than 
others; and to propose ideas and dynamics 
for the future improvement of secondary 
education. 

* * * 

Fifty top-level French educators re- 
cently visited this country to observe 
American methods in teaching social sci- 
ences, industrial relations, business and 
commerce, and labor relations. Silas Ran- 
sopher, of the Trade and Industrial Branch, 
conducted meetings for members of the 


group interested in trade and _ industrial 
Education. Walter Shaw and G. Henry 
Richert, of the Distributive Education 


Branch, arranged a training program, in- 
cluding visits to the states, for the leaders 
of business education. On their return to 
their country, the French educators will 
make recommendations for legislation in 
connection with a nation-wide educational 
reform project. 
* * 

Allen T. Hamilton assisted Harold G. 
Wilson, Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education in Kentucky, in working out a 
preliminary plan for evaluating State trade 
schools. This is part of an evaluation of 
the entire state school system, authorized 
by the legislature, which will be made early 
in 1954. 


* + * 
A staff meeting of the Division of 
Vocational Education was held the first 


week in December to provide an oppor- 
tunity for individuals who participated in 
the meetings at Chicago to report on high- 
lights of the AVA convention. This was a 
means whereby all members of the staff 
were able to profit by the AVA. Special 
emphasis was given to reports that had 
significance for the total program of voca- 
tional education. 
* * * 

Copies of a new publication, “Three 
Dimensional Teaching Aids for Trade and 
Industrial Education” are ready for dis- 
tribution. Eighty-nine illustrations of teach- 
ing aids in many areas of vocational train- 
ing are included and briefly described. The 
photographs and explanations are the work 
of teachers and supervisors in many states. 
William P. Loomis supervised the work of 
compilation. 

* * * 

Louise Moore attended a 2-day meet- 
ing in Omaha, called to consider some 
problems of practical nurse training in 
Nebraska. Participants included teachers 
of both preparatory and extension classes 
in the State hospital, administrators, health 
department representatives, and vocational 
educators. 

* * * 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Education of the American Trade Associa- 
tion Executives has appointed Walter F. 
Shaw, of the Distributive Education Branch, 


to membership on this important com- 
mittee. 
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Edward G. Ludtke has recently -isiteg 
many of the 24 state trade schools jp 
Louisiana. Some of these schoo! have 
worked out arrangements for offering cer. 
tain courses in neighboring high ~:hools, 
which furnish space and equipmen: while 
the state trade school pays for the cost of 
training. 

* * * 
Herbert B. Swanson, Assistani 


‘ = Chief 
of the Agricultural Education Bran 


’ Par- 
ticipated in meetings of the speciai Senate 
Committee of the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities, lield at 


Columbus, Ohio, in November. 
of the meeting was to continue \ 
the suggested criteria for institution 


irpose 


rk on 


train- 

ing or preparing to train teachers of voca. 
tional agriculture. 

Mr. Swanson and A. H. Hollenbere, farm 

mechanics specialist, were in Chicago De. 

cember 6-9 for meetings of the joint com. 


mittee representing vocational education in 
agriculture and the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers. This committee js 
concerned with the better preparation of 
teachers of vocational agriculture in the 
area of farm mechanics. 

* * . 


Beulah Coon served as consultant to 
a 4-day meeting of 8 home economics edu- 
cation research workers from 6 States in 
the Central Region in Chicago during No- 
vember. These workers, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Ella Rose, Head, Home 
Economics Education, University of Minne. 
sota, made plans for cooperative research 
among the higher institutions represented. 

* * . 


John B. Pope represented the Dis. 
tributive Education Branch at a December 
4th conference on small business educa- 
tion. It is the desire of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration to cooperate with edu- 
cational institutions and other agencies, 
public and private, in the inauguration 
and operation of extension courses for own- 
ers and executives of small businesses. The 


conference was attended by deans of 
schools of business administration, asso- 
ciation executives, and representatives of 


government agencies. Recommendations of 
the conferees to the Administrator included 
the prepartion of lists of source materials. 
syllabi, and other aids in the education of 
the small businessman in the field of man- 
agement. 

* * _ 

Field work of the four program spe- 
cialists in the Home Economics Education 
Branch has taken them to 23 states and the 
Territory of Hawaii last fall. In their work 
in the states these specialists have worked 
with state and city supervisors and their 
assistants and with personnel in institu- 
tions training homemaking teachers on a 
wide variety of problems which _ included 
curriculum development at the secondary 
and college level, evaluating the effective- 
ness of supervisory practices and improving 
supervision, evaluation of teacher educa- 
tion programs, development of research 
programs in state departments of educa- 
tion and colleges, and making FHA and 
NHA a more effective part of the total 
homemaking eduation program. 

* * * 


About 100 representatives of the do- 
nors to the Future Farmers of America 
Foundation, Inc., are expected to meet in 
Washington January 27 to review Founda- 
tion activities in 1953 and plan for the 
program in 1954. The Foundation, which 
provides achievement awards for members 
of the FFA and NFA, is supported by an- 
nual contributions from more than 300 
business and industrial concerns, organiza- 
tions, and individuals. 
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Why | Support 
Vocational Education 


(Continued from page 11) 


things manage to creep into your schedule 
which would shadow out its importance 
in your thinking. Such is not the case of 
the 531 members of Congress, whose re- 
ponsibilities embrace not only vocational 
education but many other fields of en- 
deavor. 

I feel strongly about this matter of the 
people making known their views to their 
chosen officials in Washington. Members 
of Congress want to know the wishes of 
their constituents. 

If we are to make progress in the further 
development of vocational education, mem- 
bers of Congress must know your needs. 
You have definite responsibilities to let 
them know your needs. 

Strange to say, not many of our people, 
even those in high places, know how this 
can best be done. If the actions of Congress 
are to represent, truly, the ideas and opin- 
ions of the majority of our people, then 
he people must make their wishes known. 
Your lawmakers do not resent your giving 
them your views. I am always glad to re- 
ceive expressions from the people of my 
District on the stand they would have me 
take on matters before Congress. 

I have great confidence in the judgment 
of the people and thus can best represent 
them if they make their wishes known. 
Members of Congress are only human. 
They react to those things to which imme- 
diate importance is attached. When a 
Congressman begins to receive letters, tele- 
grams, or telephone calls from constituents, 
it tends to cause him to give the matter 
special consideration. Such communications 
focus his attention on the matter and spur 
him to action. 

Last spring, for example, when plans 
were under way to drastically cut federal 
funds for vocational education, I received 
many telegrams, letters, and telephone calls 
from the good people in Virginia, urging 
me to use my influence to prevent the 
proposed cut. Though I was already work- 
ing against the proposed drastic cut, the 
communications from the people in my 
District caused me to put forth even 
greater effort. I was anxious to carry out 
the wishes of my constituents on_ this 
matter. 

Often communications from home will 
cause a Congressman who is opposing a 
matter to pull his punches. Don’t ever 
fail to let your Congressman know your 


wishes, even though he may not agree with 
you. Needless to say, however, your com- 
munications must be expressive requests, 
that will leave no doubt in the mind of 
your Congressman as to what you want 
him to do. Don’t ever send mimeographed 
or duplicate letters that carry the same 
message. Such letters will usually do more 
harm than good. 


The story is told of one Congressman 
who received a wire from one of his con- 
stituents about vocational education which 
read something like this, My supervisor 
has requested me to notify you I am inter- 
ested in vocational education. Please act 
accordingly. 

Another Congressman received a letter 
which contained the following statement: 
Our vocational teacher tells me you need 
to hear from home about vocational edu- 
cation. I don’t know what it’s all about 
but hope you will look into the matter. 
These are the kind of messages that are 
too often sent. Needless to say, such com- 
munications don’t stir one to action. Then 
too it takes little analysis for a Congress- 
man to realize that such communications 
come without any individual thought or 
purpose. 


We hear much these days about lobbies 
and pressure groups. Congressmen are at 
all times on the lookout for such and they 
will not go out of their way to support 
propositions inspired by some high pres- 
sure lobby. Your job is to thoroughly ac- 
quaint your Congressman with the im- 
portance of vocational education so that 
he will be convinced, as I am, that the best 
way to serve all of our people will be 
through a strong vocational program, 
financed by all levels of government—fed- 
eral, state, and local. 


For the past 36 years the Federal Govern- 
ment has been assisting the states in the 
support and promotion of vocational edu- 
cation. This activity has been one of the 
most fruitful and promising of all federal- 
state programs. Few, if any, can truthfully 
say anything detrimental about your pro- 
gram. I recall that on last May 22 when 
the friends of your work in Congress were 
battling on the floor of the House to pre- 
vent a drastic cut in the funds for voca- 
tional education, despite all of the oratory, 
not one word was uttered in opposition to 
your program. All who spoke—even those 
who wanted to cut the funds—praised the 
program. This is indeed encouraging in 
these times when opposition to any good 
idea is more readily voiced than expression 
pf support. 


Though a great victory was won in the 
last session of Congress, when the friends 
of vocational education prevented a drastic 
cut in funds for fiscal 1954, we should not 
rest on our laurels or become complacent. 
There is a definite movement underway 
among those who are opposed to federal 
aid to the states to do away with the pro- 
visions of the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Barden Acts which provide money for vo- 
cational education. We can and will lick 
this movement if the friends of vocational 
education continue to work and pull to- 
gether. It is a challenge to all who under- 
stand and believe in the value of voca- 
tional education. 

We can point with pride to the great 
progress made in _ vocational education 
through the years. Today more than 314 
million youths and adults are receiving 
vocational training. Full and wholesome 
cooperation of local, state and federal au- 
thorities during the past 36 years has ac- 
counted for the great progress made in 
the development of a sound and valuable 
program of vocational education. The 
financing and professional leadership for 
the program must not be retarded at any 
level. Instead it must be increased. 

Vocational education is a national re- 
sponsibility just as is the defense of the 
nation. The security, defense and strength 
of the nation is dependent in a large meas- 
ure on the skill, technical and scientific 
knowledge of its people. Vocational edu- 
tion is the tool through which the masses 
learn to become skillful and productive. 

This program is presently fundamentally 
based—with financial support at the fed- 
eral, state and local levels. For the well- 
being of the nation this financial support 
for vocational education must not be 
changed. 

There are, however, those who challenge 
the need for continuing federal assistance 
for vocational education. This, in my esti- 
mation, is the biggest challenge facing 
vocational education in the years ahead. 
Many of the top leaders in our national 
government have expressed themselves in 
recent months concerning federal appro- 
priations for vocational education. Let us 
consider their views. 

First, we might consider the view of the 
Bureau of the Budget because this agency 
represents and speaks for the President of 
the United States on budget matters. The 
Eisenhower budget for fiscal 1954 (the 
present year) recommended cutting appro- 
priations for George-Barden funds in the 
amount of $4,624,391—a cut of 25 per 
cent. The Budget further proposed to re- 
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Margaret Browder and Dr. Roy Fales, 
AVA’ Executive Committee members, 
‘53, were guests at the A & P luncheon. 


W. P. Ferguson and J. R. H. Morgan of 
Toronto, Canada, reviewed the program 
with A. D. Althouse of Detroit, Mich. 


Howard Massman, Dayton, O., and John 
Henderson, Chicago, Ill., check with 
each other on details of the program. 
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Charles w. Sylvester, who was for the 
27th year elected AVA Treasurer, had 
time to chat with J. Warren Smith, N. C. 


duce the amount each year until finally 
eliminated. 

Next, let’s look at a statement made by 
the Honorable Oveta Culp Hobby, Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, under whose office vo- 
cational education is administered. In 
testifying before the Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee this year, Mrs. Hobby said 
(and I quote) : 

“The reduction in grants for vocational 
education are in no way a reflection upon 
the importance and value of this program, 
but stem from a conviction that the states 
and local communities throughout the na- 
tion are in a better position, financially 
speaking, to assume this part of the total 
cost of programs than is the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” 

The House Appropriations Committee 
report (No. 426) for this year contains the 
following recommendation: 

“The committee is in agreement with 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Secre- 
tary in their belief that this program has 
matured to a point where its promotion 
and further development should gradually 
be turned over to the states.” 

From these views it can easily be seen 
that there is sentiment within the Con- 
gress, within the Bureau of the Budget, 
and even within the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare to take the 
federal government out of the business of 
helping to finance vocational education. 

The restoration of the proposed cuts was 
accomplished, not in the House Appro- 
priations Committee—though the Commit- 
tee did recommend restoring a part of the 
cut—but through the combined efforts of 
the members of Congress who are real 
friends of vocational education and who 
came to the aid of the program when the 
measure reached the floor of the House. 

The sentiment for elimination of fed- 
eral support was strong, and don’t think 
for one minute that this sentiment has 
changed. There is no evidence as yet that 
the present administration will not con- 
tinue to press for the elimination of fed- 
eral funds for vocational education. 

At present vocational education along 
with other grants-in-aid programs are un- 
der scrutiny by the 25-member Commis- 
sion on Inter-Governmental Relations ap- 
pointed recently in compliance with Pub- 
lic Law 109. Among other things, the 
Commission is charged by law to “study 
and investigate all the present activities in 
which federal aid is extended to state and 
local governments” and “determine and 
report whether there is justification for 
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Two State Directors, M. A. Browning 
of Texas, and J. L. Patton of Kentucky, 
conferred in the Conrad Hilton lobby. 


federal aid in the various fields in which 
federal aid is extended.” The Commission 
is required by law to report to the Presi- 
dent its findings and recommendations not 
later than March 1, 1954. Just what its 
recommendations regarding federal appro- 
priations for vocational education will be 
are yet to be seen. 

A report prepared by the staff of The 
Council of State Governments is further 
evidence of sentiment to eliminate federal 
funds for vocational education. This report 
recommends “that federal grants to the 
states for vocational education under the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts be 
discontinued at the close of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955.” 

The challenge for you, me, and all 
friends of vocational education in the 
years ahead will be based fundamentally 
upon our reaction to one basic question, 
“shall federal funds for vocational educa- 
tion be continued or eliminated?” 

The answer to this question, my friends, 
is within the power of the Congress of the 
United States. 

Despite what may be recommended by 
the advisers; regardless of all the commis- 
sions that may be appointed; regardless of 
the recommendations of the Bureau of the 
Budget and of the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare; despite the view held by a few leaders 
regarding federal aid to vocational educa- 
tion—the future of federal funds for voca- 
tional education depends upon the action 
of the Congress as a whole. 

Commissions may make recommenda- 
tions and officials may spout forth their 
ideas, but basically and fundamentally 
only the Congress can appropriate federal 
funds. 

The final decision will depend in large 
measure upon how thoroughly friends of 
vocational education acquaint members of 
Congress with the necessity of continuing 
federal support. If you are to maintain a 
sound, effective, nationwide program of 
vocational education, you must have finan- 
cial support not only from local and state 
governments, but also from the federal 
government. The elimination of federal 
funds would, in my estimation, destroy the 
program in many of our poor communities 
where it is needed most and would seri- 
ously cripple it everywhere. It would re- 
sult in less vocational education when 
there is a crying need for more. 

I am sure that everyone here tonight is 
sold on the work he is doing. You have a 
right to be proud of your work—because 
the program in which you are engaged has 


Two home economists took careful notes 
at a home economics divisional meeting 
where attendance was in excess of space, 


done so much for so many. You are help- 
ing people who need help most. You are 
helping to make a stronger nation; a hap- 
pier, more contented people. The results 
of your work speak much louder and are 
more eloquent than any words I can utter, 
Your work has blessed the nation and 
made it strong. 

We must not and will not stand idly by 
and see anything done that will in any 
way retard or impede the progress of the 
program. 

Through the years vocational education 
has been forced to travel a rough road. It 
has had to prove its worth day after day 
and year after year. You have had to con- 
stantly fight to keep it on a sound and 
worthwhile basis. The struggle to keep it 
alive has also helped to keep it effective. 
The fact that you have developed—through 
constant struggle—a good program ac- 
counts for the strong support you have for 
vocational education among lay people. 

You have come here from communities 
in all parts of the nation with the deter- 
mination to learn new things that will help 
you do a better job when you return home. 
May I suggest one thing for you to do 
when you return home? Begin at once— 
next week—acquainting your members of 
Congress with what you are doing. Get 
your neighbors and lay friends to help. Be 
sure to get it over to your members of 
Congress that the people of your Con- 
gressional District and state want federal 
funds for vocational education continued. 
Let them know that without federal as- 
sistance the program will gradually dis- 
integrate. They should see your program 
and be convinced of its importance. 

Our country was built upon the propo- 
sition that men working with their hands 
and their minds could build a free demo- 
cratic nation with a decent standard of 
living for all. Vocational education has 
played a most important role in making 
ours a land of plenty for all. It has helped 
us to produce more and thus have more. 

Yes, I believe in vocational education 
because I am thoroughly familiar with it 
and thus know its worth to the security 
and well-being of the nation. And that 1s 
why I support vocational education and 
plan to continue to do so. a 

In closing may I make this proposition 
to you. Let us here this night rededicate 
ourselves to the task of fighting together 
to strengthen vocational and industrial arts 
education and to vigorously oppose any 
proposals that will tend to weaken or im- 
pede the progress of the important work 
in which you are engaged. 
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